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USED TO RIDING. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, having passed the greater 


part of his life on the South American pampas, | 
has, almost as a matter of course, passed a very | 


large part of it in the saddle, or, at least, on 
horseback. When he was in London, he tells us, 
he was once on the top of an omnibus, deep in 
thought, when he suddenly felt irritated at the 
slow progress he was making. He had entirely 
forgotten where he was, and so, quite unconscious 
that he was not on horseback, he lifted his um- 
brella and’ brought it down whack against the 
side of the vehicle—to the great astonishment of 
his fellow-passengers. 


According to his opinion, Englishmen know 
comparatively little about the pleasures of riding, 
and he proceeds to give an inviting description of 
one form of the exercise as practised by him in 
South America. 

“When riding by night on the pampas,’’ he 
says, “‘I used to enjoy lying back on my horse 
till my head and shoulders rested well on his 
back, my feet at the same time being raised till 
they pressed against his neck ; and in this position, 
which practice can make both safe and com- 
fortable, gaze up into the starry sky. 

“Thoroughly to enjoy this method of riding, a 
sure-footed unshod horse, with perfect confidence 
in his rider, is necessary; and he must be made 
to go at a swift and smooth pace over level and 
grassy ground. 

‘“‘With these eqnditions the sensation is posi- 
tively delightful. Nothing of earth is visible, 
only the vast circle of the heavens glittering with 
innumerable stars. The muffled sound of the 
hoofs on the soft sward becomes in fancy only 
the rushing of the wings of our Pegasus, while 
the enchanting illusion that we are soaring 
through space possesses the mind.”’ 
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TOO AMIABLE. 
was an amiable, 





Offenbach, the composer, 
hospitable, benevolent man. A throng of broken- 
down singers and musicians sought him out. He 
was often imposed upon, but he never exhibited 
ill temper, even when he detected the beggar in 
trying to cheat Lim. Once he was called upon by 
a seedy-looking man. 


“Have pity, Monsieur Offenbach, 
brother in poverty,”’ said the man. 

‘How a brother?” asked Offenbach. 
you a composer ?”” 

‘No, I am a violoncellist.”” 

“Oh,”’ said Offenbach, pointing to a double- 
bass, ‘“‘I adore the bass. Have the kindness to 
play a few notes; here is the bow.” 

‘‘Monsieur!”’ replied the beggar, with an injured 
air, putting aside the bow with the gesture of one 
who would not have his word doubted. 

“Ha! I remember you now,’’ exclaimed 
Offenbach, for the gesture had recalled the man. 
“Three months ago you were a flute-player, six 
months ago a violinist, nine months ago a 
elarionet, and a year ago a cornet. I will thank 
you to go. Iam willing to be taken for a banker, 
but not for a fool.” 

The man bowed, but did not move. 

‘You are not in earnest, Monsieur Offenbach,”’ 
he said, ‘‘if you have only this to say to me.”’ 

“You are right,’’ replied the composer, and 
gave him the alms he asked for. 
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SOAPING THE OCEAN. 


Recent studies on the formation of waves have 
shown that it is possible, by artificial means, to 
reduce the tendency of the wind to drive the ocean 
surface into dangerous waves, and that soap- 
water, as it spreads more rapidly than any kind 
of oil, is a most effective agent for this purpose. 


The authorities! of the United States Hydro- 
graphic Bureau have asked seamen to experiment 
with soap-water in preventing the growth of 
waves. For preventing the breaking of waves the 
best substance yet experimented with is oil of 
turpentine. Petroleum is far inferior for this 
purpose because it spreads too slowly. Oil of 
turpentine and sperm-oil outstrip it in the ratio 
of fourtoone. Soap-water is less efficacious than 
oil in preventing the breaking of waves, because 
it does not form, like oil, a distinct layer with a 
definite surface cohesion between its particles. 

So we find human ingenuity pitted against the 
might of the ocean not only in the construction 
of vessels able to resist its blows and ride over its 
billows, but in the discovery of means to smooth 
out its waves and tame its rage even when it is 
lashed by cyclones. 
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“JUST AS GUID.” 


In old Edinburgh there used to be timber- 
fronted dwellings, the upper floors of which 
projected over the ground floor, and over each 
other. A stranger, surveying one of these houses, 
would say it was overweighted, and express his 
surprise at the boldness of the builder. But the 
dwellers had no fear even in the highest wind. 
Their confidence is illustrated by a little anecdote : 

An old man who had been born in one of these 
houses, and lived in its attic for many years, was 
asked if he was afraid to stay up there on a 
windy night. 

‘Feared to bide up here on a windy nicht!” 
he replied. ‘‘No’ me! The hoose was built afore 
Sir Isaac Newton invented the centre o’ gravity, 
but, depend upon it, the man that built it kent o’ 
something just as guid!” 
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%; | Seven chapters: 





next morning read to Dame Margery the names | 
and addresses of the gentlemen whom 
had referred her to as her brother’s friends. 

of the persons named here. | 
Thomas Waldron, who may be heard of at the | 
Mitre Tavern in Wood Street; then I have the | 
names of Mr. Thomas Killigrew, 





Chapter VII.— Reunited. 
“Gone overseas?’’ Dolly echoed, 
blankly. ‘*My brother?’ 

‘That is what he told me,”’ said Dame 
Hepburn. ‘‘He was sent for by some 
great gentleman sick in foreign parts, 
and he went off in a mighty hurry, 
saying he would surely be back within 
a week; but la! if it be a case of sick- 
ness, he could not rightly tell how long 
he might be kept.” 

While the woman spoke Dolly’s heart 
almost failed her. Her brother out of 
England! How could she possibly get 
to him the information she had come so 
far to bring? Yet how could she bear 
to return home without so much as seeing 
himn—her venturesome trip entirely futile! 

She looked so much distressed and 
bewildered that Dame Hepburn said pity- 
ingly, “Step inside, young mistress; I 
will show you to a room. And if you 
choose, I'll bring you a bite of summat 
to eat and a cup of sack; you'll be the 
better for it." 

“T need nothing, thank you, but I will 
gladly have you show me to a room.” 

Dame Hepburn led with a light, and 
Dolly followed up the low, broad stairs 
to a large room above the shop. 

“This is Master and Mistress Denison’s 
sitting-room, and this one to the back,”’ opening a | 
second door, ‘is their bedroom. They are better 
rooms than any other I can offer you.” | house.”” 

“Thank you; yes, I will stay here. My| ‘Aye, aye,” said Dame Hepburn; “I know 
brother left no address ? gave you no instructions ? | the place, and most of these fine gentlemen, too; 
no message for his wife, in case she should return | gay, roistermg blades some of them; all play- 
before he did ?”” acting friends of your brother. This coffee-house 

“He left no address, no message, no nothing,” is a place where these merry blades are wont to 
said the landlady, wagging her head solemnly. | congregate, and surely ‘tis no place for a lass like 
‘“‘‘Dame Margery,’ says he, ‘I’ll be back in a few | you to visit—meaning no offence, ma’am.”’ 
days; keep things in order, and take good care of | ‘I am only too glad to have you advise me, 
any letters that come for me.’ ‘Then he was off | said Dolly. ‘These gentlemen, however, 
in a flash, as one may say.” |some of them, I must see; so please have a 

“Have any letters come? May I see them ?’’ | hackney coach brought hither.” 

Dolly asked eagerly. 

“Aye, surely;"’ and from the shelf over the} ment, but when she returned to announce the 
fireplace Dame Margery took several unopened | | coach, the good woman was attired in outdoor 
letters. ‘I can’t read what it says on ’em, for I | raiment. 
am no schollard; but mayhap you can.” | Aye,” said she, in answer to the young girl's 

Dolly found among them, as she had feared, | inquiring glance, “I am going with you, if vou 
the letter written by her mother. It had lain in| don't forbid. I have lasses of my own, and I'll 
this deserted room through all those dreary days. | not see you go alone where I'd be loath to have 
A tear trickled down her cheek as she put the | them.” 
letters down. She was utterly bewildered; her | Dolly clasped the honest woman's hand warmly 
brother's conduct seemed incapable of any solution | in hers. 
compatible with her faith in him. ‘See you not how the Lord smooths away 

“Go to bed and sleep on it, little lady,”’ said | difficulties, and makes friends for me on 
Dame Hepburn, in motherly fashion. ‘*You’ll | sides ?’’ she said, half-laughing, half-crying. 
see your way clearer to-morrow morning, may- Then the pair set forth in the coach. The 
hap.” | Mitre Tavern was soon reached, but there Dolly 

But it was not until near morning that Dolly | was informed that Doctor Waldron was out of 
was able to forget her troubles in sleep. Acting | town, in attendance upon the king at Hampton 
upon plans formed in the night's watches, she! Court. The time of his return was uncertain. 


Cooke, Mr. John Lacy and Mr. Robert Shotterel, 
all to be heard of at a place called Will's 


or 


” 


my 
all 


Elinor | terel ? 


Mr. Henry | her companion ; 


Coffee- | 


“There is no help for it,’’ she said, as they 
drove away. ‘*We must go to the coffee-house.”’ 

“If we must, we must,”’ said Dame Hepburn; 
‘but prithee, child, have naught to do with Tom 
Killigrew. Call for Mr. Cooke, who is older, or 
for Master Lacy, who is more one of thy brother's 
kind.”’ 

So at the famed ‘‘coffee-house’’—the substitute 
in those days for the modern ‘‘Club’’—the white- 
aproned servant-man who caine forward at Dame 
Hepburn’s bidding was first questioned about Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Lacy. 

Mr. Cooke had not been seen for several days; 
most likely he was at Hampton Court. Mr. Lacy 
had been there during the morning, and might 
be in again next day; the waiter could not say. 

‘“*Master Shotterel? Yes; which Master Shot- 
Master Robert and Master Will were 


both within’? —here a sharp call for ‘Sam!’ 


**] shall need a hackney coach to go in search | from the building caused the waiter to turn away 
There is first, Doctor | abruptly, with a “Coming, sir, coming !"’ 


They waited vainly some time for his return, 
and at last Dolly descended from the vehicle with 
but before she reached the door 


“WHY SHOULD YOU LEAVE US, LAD?” 


some five or six fashionably attired men issued 
forth, with much loud talking and laughing. 

Dolly needed not Dame Hepburn’s warning 
pull to shrink into the background as far as 
possible, and draw her hood over her face; but 
she had already attracted the notice of the fore- 
most man. 

**Whither away so fast, pretty lass? Methinks 
yours is too fair a face to hide beneath a Puritan's 
hood.” As he spoke, he laid a hand ungently 


‘on Dolly’s head-gear. 


Dame Hepburn withdrew without further com- | 


With a little cry of alarm the frightened child 
shrank back, her falling hood revealing fully her 
innocent voung face and startled eyes. 

‘Have done, Shotterel! Do you hold naught 
sacred ?”* cried one of his companions. Then, 
before other words could be spoken, a gentleman 
who had come from the coffee-house behind the 
others sprang forward with the cry, ‘Dolly! Can 
it be possible ?”” 

Next moment, with a sob of joy, 
clinging to her brother's arm. 

“The little maid is my sister,’ said Denison. 
The roisterers fell back, mostly looking 
ashamed of themselves. Giving no time for more 
remarks, Denison handed his sister and her 
companion into their coach, followed them, and 
with an order to the driver to move on, leaned 
back upon the seat and gazed at Dolly with 
surprise that was ludicrous. 

“Pinch me, Dame Margery ; surely I am dream- 
ing! Am I awake and riding through London in 
a hackney coach with Dorothy Barclay ?”’ he said. 


Dolly was 








“And how are you here?’’ replied 
‘“‘Dame Hepburn told me you were overseas !’ 

“T seem to myself at least ‘half-seas-over,’"’ 
said her brother, with a laugh; ‘‘but I am sober, 
and, as you assure me, awake. Prithee explain 
to me the mystery.” 

Dolly barst into tears. 
Charles,”’ she said. 

The young man’s smiles vanished, and he grew 


Dolly. 


“IT cannot explain here, 


pale. Then he cried, ‘Elinor! My wife! Is 
aught wrong with her ?”’ 

“She has been very ill, but was much better 
when I left; but father—O Charles! It may be 


I have no father by this time!’ 

Her but a brave effort regained 
her composure. ‘How is it I have happened to 
meet thought 
England ?”’ 

‘I landed at the 
to London, where 
and dropped in at Will’s to hear of the duke’s 
victory over the Dutch before hunting up Daime 
Margery and my letters.” 

“And why—why have you been away 


voice choked, 


you, when we you were not in 


she asked. 
Downs yesterday, and then on 


I arrived not two hours ago, 


so long 





without letting us know your whereabouts? A 
letter from mother has been awaiting you at your 
lodgings for near two weeks, and it was because 
we could get no answer to it that I came in search 
of you.” 

“Say you so? Iam sorry, indeed, but it could 
not be helped. A message came to me from Sir 
Everard Ferrars the day after Elinor left, saying 
he was lying ill at Brussels, and begging me to 
come to him, so that I could not refuse. The 
chances of war upset all my plans for speedy 
return. Even you, little rustic, have heard, I 
suppose, of the glorious victory his Roya! High- 
ness the Duke of York won over the Dutch a 
couple of weeks ago? The mynheers made 
themselves disagreeable to every Englishman 
they could lay hold of. I was on my return 
home, four days after I had left, when I was laid 
by the heels at Ostend until I could get word to 
Sir Everard, and he could set the proper wheels 
in motion to get me off. I have allowed no grass 
to grow under my feet since then.”’ 

By this time they had reached Dame Hepburn’s; 
and while she prepared their dinner, Dolly told 
her brother of the Plague at Littleburn. Her 
tears flowed freely as she described her father’s 
condition when she left. 

“And it was in saving my 
Miles Barclay thus ventured his ?”’ 
profoundly moved. 

“Yes. We could get no doctor or chirurgeon ; 
father’s knowledge and care were all we had to 
depend upon. He watched over her night and 


Elinor’s life that 
said Charles, 
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illness. O Charles! at first he loved her not, but | after Master Barclay’s seizure, Charles Denison 
he has laid down his life for her. Always |said: “My services and Elinor’s will be no 
remember that.”’ longer needed ; so | think, sir, that we must now 

Charles Denison reverently uncovered his head. | make our arrangements to leave you.” 

‘‘As God hears me, I will!’’ he said, huskily.| ‘‘Why should you leave us, lad?” Miles said, 
“Thy father is a good man, Dorothy.” huskily. ‘Let bygones be bygones. Your 

‘“‘Aye,”’ said Dolly, and broke down utterly. | mother’s home and mine is open to you and your | 

‘We will start for home at dawn to-morrow,”’ | wife so long as you choose to stay with us.” 
said Charles.” “I have a message from Sir ‘Many thanks, sir,"’ said Charles, gratefully ; 
Everard to bear to the king, and it will be all that ‘but that may hardly be. I have engagements 
I can do to ride to Hampton Court and return yet | which will make an immediate visit to London 
to-day; but I hope while there to be able to see necessary for me, but I will gladly leave Elinor | 
the great Doctor Waldron and consult with him’) with you a little time longer.” 
concerning ‘your father's illness. God grant we ‘You will go back to your play-acting again ?”’ 
may find him‘alive for me to care for." Miles said, in a-voice of sadness and disappoint- 

It was ten o'clock at night when Charles| ment, but without anger. ‘Well, well, I no 
returned from Hampton Court, but he came back | longer presume to judge you. Go, if you must; 
hopeful and comparatively cheerful. though methinks there will be little patronage for 

“L saw Doctor Waldron, and he approves one of your profession in plague-stricken London 
highly of the course taken by your father. I | just now.” 
told him all you told me. He has given me a ‘‘None, whatever,’’ said Charles, smiling; ‘‘nor 
‘case of medicines and instructions. Cheer up, | have I any intention to resume the calling you so 
little sister! if father be yet alive when we reach | disapprove. Our gracious king has at last remem- 
home, by God's grace we will save him yet.” | bered the claims of Sir Everard Ferrars. Ferrars- 

They set forth at sunrise next morning. | holme again belongs to my friend and patron. 
They had no delays save the necessary noonday | He has offered me the stewardship of his estate 
rest at Ware, and reached Royston before sun- as a permanency, anda residence at Ferrarsholme | 
down, cordially weleomed by the proprietors of | until he is ready to return there. I shall gladly 
the Golden Pheasant. accept his offer, if it is not against your wish 

“Thou art a brave lass, I will say that for thee,” | that my wife and I shall dwell near you.” 
cried honest Anthony, when Dolly had told of When the general outcry of delight had some- 
her London adventures; “and a rare one for | what subsided, Dolly said laughingly, ‘Father | 
sense.”’ | shall sleep more soundly to-night than for a long 

“She is her father's own child,’’ commented time. Ithink the prospect of parting with Elinor 
his wife. ‘He was ever one of those single-aiming has lately been weighing most heavily upon his | 
folk who go straight as an arrow from the bow. | spirits. Truly, I shall grow jealous of her. Nay, 
Yet sure, the lass has been wondrously blessed daddy dear, I do but jest! Do 1 not love her, 
by luck.”’ | too? Have we not all learned to love her during 

“Say rather by God's good grace,"’ was Dolly's | these days when she has proved herself so unselfish | 
reply. ‘So wondrously have difficulties been | and so helpful ?”’ | 
smoothed away, and friends raised up for me at ‘It has not been her helpfulness that has taught | 
every step, that I can but believe a special | me to love her,’’ Master Barclay said, resting his | 
Providence has guided me."’ | hand tenderly on the bowed head of Charles 

“God forbid that I should gainsay you, child,’’ Denison’s wife. ‘I learned to do that while I | 
replied Dame Barbara. watched over her, when her tongue, uncontrolled 

Next day, about noon, the travellers came in | by reason, babbled of the most secret thoughts of | 
sight of Littleburn. They rode onward silently, her heart. Then I found that she was good and 
both hearts too full for speech. true, and most truly a child of God.” 

From the avenue gate no living creature was to “Yes,"’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘a loved and | 
be seen in the still, warm, summer noonday, and loving child of God, even though she be a) 
absolute silence reigned. Charles alighted to | foreigner, and not of our faith.” 
open the gate, and Dolly pointed toward the| Miles Barclay had faced and conquered the | 
house. fiercest lion that ever fronted him on his heaven- | 

“See !"’ she said, ‘‘the smoke is coming from | ward path. M. R. Housekeeper. 
all the chimneys! The fires are still kept up. The End. 

He lives, at least!" | 

Charles had hardly lifted his sister from her eae ean 
horse when Uncle Easy, with an axe over his 
shoulder, was seen coming around a corner. 

‘Praise the. Lord!"’ he cried, ‘this is a welcome 





, 





For the Companion. 


MOTHER’S OUTING. 


sight.”’ 
‘*My father—my father—how fares he?’’ cried| ‘My, but it seems good to get home again, and 
Dolly. eat some of mother’s cooking!’ Jeannette was | 


‘Poorly enough,’’ the old man said, shaking | home from the city on.a vacation. | 
his head. “Sho! ‘Taint better’n city boarding-house | 
‘*But he lives ?”’ cooking, is it, Net?’ asked her father, with a | 
‘“Yes—and suffers.’’ chuckle. 
Dolly broke forth into a flood of tears. ‘‘Charles “Well, I guess!” cried Jeannette. 
—brother—we will save him yet!’ “I suppose that’s the way young ladies talk | 
At this a white-robed lady, with throat and face | where you came from!”’ scornfully said Brother | 
muffled almost to the eyes in linen bandages, came | Fred, who was somewhat critical of the conduct | 
from the house, with slow, unsteady steps. and speech of girls. Jeannette was too busy with | 
“It is my wife! It is Elinor herself,’ cried | her dinner to reply. 
Charles. He would have taken her in his arms ‘Well, I know something how you feel, Net,”’ | 
had she not earnestly motioned him away. | said Mr. Goodwin, as he spread another slice of | 
“No, no,’ she sobbed, tears running down her | bread and helped himself to a second dish of | 
wan cheeks. ‘‘Approach me not; to touch me | strawberries. ‘I know how ’twas when I went | 
may be your death. It is joy sufficient to look | to Boston for three weeks last winter. Of course 
upon you—to hear your voice. Oh, welcome, | everything was real nice at your Uncle Will’s, | 
welcome, both of you!" but land! "twa'n't like mother’s cooking. And 
Mistress Barclay now also appeared, joining | the first night I came back mother took away all 
her tears and greetings to Elinor’s in this strange | the johnny-cake before I had near enough.” 
reunion. ‘They told of what had passed during} A pleased expression flashed across Mrs. 
the five days of Dolly's absence. | Goodwin's worn face. She was a little woman, 
The dread disease was running its full course slender and with bent shoulders. ‘The expression 
in Miles, and no one could say what an hour | of determination and nervous force in her eyes 
might bring forth. But his fever had not been so and mouth told plainly why it was that she was 
high as Elinor’s, and Miles had retained conscious- | habitually able to do more than seemed possible | 
ness through it all. But he suffered intensely. from her frail bodily appearance. 
“It is just as Doctor Waldron thought it “T didn’t want you to kill yourself,’’ she said 
probably would be," cried Charles, eagerly, ‘‘and dryly, in answer to her husband’s complaint. 
the case is far from hopeless, dearest mother. I| ‘Yes,’’ ruminatingly went on Mr. Goodwin, 
have an ointment prepared by Doctor Waldron | ‘we're all glad to get home again—except Fred.” | 
himself, which be assured me he had never known This was accompanied with a very expressive | 
to fail. Let me lose no time in applying it.” 
“Give me the medicines. You must not forget, | Fred blushed with annoyance, as he always did | 








| ““Might’s well burn it right up at once. 


| 


‘“‘Mother!”’ incredulously cried her father. 
“Why, you couldn't get her off this farm for 
anything in the world!”’ 

“Guess ma never spent a night away from 
home in all her life,’’ said Fred. 

“Did too!” said ma, stoutly. ‘Five years ago 
I went to Norwich to visit Sue’s folks. Stayed 
two days and nights, and you couldn't get me to 
leave home again.”’ 

‘*What did I tell you ?”’ said Mr. Goodwin. 

“Oh, well,’ said Jeannette, “‘Aunt Sue was 
sick, and she went to help her. Ma doesn’t know 
what it is to go off and do nothing but rest.” 

“Well, I don't know as I want to, either,’ said 
mother. ‘I'd have just so much more to do 
when I got back.”’ 

A little later Jeannette went out in the field, 
where her father and Fred were at work, and told 
them of a little plan that she had been thinking 
about for some time. Her father smiled incred- 
ulously. 

“It couldn't be done,” he said. 
go. Even if she would, ‘twouldn’t pay. Twenty- 
five dollars for a single week! I couldn’t afford 
a” 

‘‘Besides, *twouldn't do mother any good,” 
said Fred, loftily. ‘She'd be miserable all the 
while she was gone.” 

“But you don't understand,"’ protested Jean- 
nette. ‘‘Mother has never known what it was to be 
free from care for a single night. Whenever she 
has been visiting, it has been to help somebody 
else. See how worn she looks} 
fill us with interest and enthusiasm she cares 
nothing for. It’s because her mind is so tired, 
with never any change in her life. One set of 
nerves has been used for years. It’s time they 
had a rest, and some others used. But she isn’t 
conscious of all this. WhatI want is for us to 
persuade her to go away for a good rest.” 

“I don’t see how I can make her conscious of it 
if I’m not conscious of it myself!’’ Fred sniffed. 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do,” said her father, 
presently. ‘To begin with, I guess you're wrong. 
Mother’s about old enough to know what she 
wants and what'll do her good. But if you can 
make her do what you say for a single week, and 


you'll pay all her expenses,—you want to pay | 


half anyway, you say,—why, I'll pay the whole 
amvouat right back to you when I find out if it’s 
done her good. But you'll have to take the risk. 


| Besides, there mustn't be any imaginings that it’s 


done her good, or anything half-way; she must 
tell her own self, right out, if it has done her good, 


and if she’s enjoyed it.” 


“Net’s a big goose to throw her money away 
like that!”’ said Fred, 
Making 
mother do something that’ll make her miserable!" 

‘“‘You wait and see!’’ called back Jeannette, 


going into the house. 
| That night at the supper-table mother was | 


almost ill-natured. 
“Why, mother!’’ protested Mr. 
‘What in the world’s the matter? 
tuckered out, aint you ?”’ 
“Well, yes, I am,” 
‘Nettie is so exasperating! 


Kinder 


said Mrs. 
Here she’s been and 


bought tickets to Block Island and return, and | 
engaged a room for a week at the house where | 


the Packards are, and now she’s changed her 
mind and won’t go. She says I’ve got to go!” 
*““Whew!”’ exclaimed Father Goodwin, looking 


| at Jeannette in evident admiration of her plan of 


proceedings. Jeannette shook her head warningly 
at her father, for fear he would say too much, 
and remarked, quietly : 

“Yes, I bought the tickets a month ago, and 
engaged the room, but have changed my mind 
about going, and want to stay in Ralston this 
summer.” 

All of which was quite true. 

“I should think a girl who had to work so hard 
for her money as you do,”’ said her mother, 
severely, ‘‘would think twice, and know what she 


wanted to do, before she spent such a large sum 


of money as that." 
“T’ll try to next time, 
“Well, go right along, mother,” 


said Jeannette, meekly. 
said father. 


| “It'll do you good.”’ 


*“Good!"’ was the impatient rejoinder. ‘Yes, 
it must do me lots of good to go were I don’t 
want to! If I should go I’d be miserable the 
whole time, thinking of all the more I’d got to do 
when I got back. I’m going to try to sell the 


the date the room's engaged for. If I can’t sell 


“She wouldn't | 


The things that | 


with another sniff. | 


Goodwin. | 


Goodwin. | 


Jeannette brought down her bathing-suit, and 
tried to induce her mother to try it on, in order to 
see if it fitted. “‘Mercy! You couldn’t hire me 
to put ¢hat thing on!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Well, I am going to pack it, just the same,” 
said Jeannette. “You have never been to the 
seaside, mother, and when you're there, you'll 
feel like doing as the others do. And you know 
you’re going to board right in the same place 
with Mrs. Packard and Louise, and they’re 
famous swimmers.”’ 

Mrs. Goodwin groaned. 
good,”’ she declared, resolutely. 
it!” 

They took her to the station, and put her on 
board the train in the care of an acquaintance 
who was going to New London and promised to 
see her safely on board the Block Island boat. 

The middie of summer is a bad time for a 
farmer’s wife to go visiting, especially when she 
does all her own work and that for two hired men 
besides. But Jeannette started bravely in. She 
| was determined that when her mother returned, 
there should be no extra work for her to do.. 

“I thought you came home for a rest, Net,” 
said Fred. ‘‘Getting a fine one, aren’t you ?’’ 

“Oh,” said Jeannette, hopefully, “1 may go to 
Block Island myself when mother gets back.”’ 

“You mean if it’s done mother good, and 
father pays you back? But I give you fair 
warning; that will never be.”’ 

The next day they received a letter from the 
absent one, written on the evening of her arrival 
—a despondent, homesick epistle. She had been 
| Seasick on the water, and while writing was 
| suffering from sick headache. 

“TI expect to be down sick when I get back,” 
the letter hopelessly ended. 
| “I expect she will,’’ added father,~gloomily. 
| It’s always best to let well enough alone, Net.”’ 
| After this a week passed by, during which she 
| was not heard from, then came a postal card 
| simply saying, ‘Will be home the 14th.” 

*Mother’s been sick, or she wouldn't have 
stayed so long,”’ said Fred, confidently. 

‘That's what I'm afraid of,’’ said Mr. Goodwin. 

Jeannette was divided between hope and fear. 
A school friend had invited her to spend a week 
| at her father’s cottage on the shore. She had no 
money to spend even for her fare now, having 
given it all to her mother. 

She had been awaiting anxiously the result of 
her experiment before replying to her friend’s 
invitation. The worst she had looked for was 
|that her mother would not enjoy herself. But 
| what if, in addition, she should come home sick! 

Mrs. Goodwin looked surprised to see father, 
Jeannette and Fred all at the station waiting for 
her when she arrived. 

**You see, mother, we all thought you mrust be 
sick because you stayed so long,’’ said her 
husband. ‘I came pretty near going after you. 
But you don’t look sick, and my! How tanned 
you are!"” 

“Why, I haven’t been sick,’’ said mother. 
‘Louise and her mother wanted me to stay. But 
how have things been getting along at home ?”’ 

‘‘First-rate, mother,”’ said her husband. ‘Did 
you have a good time ?” 

“Oh, pretty good, I guess. But ‘twas a useless 
expense. Net had better have gone instead of 
staying home towork. Lots of rest she’s getting! 
| She’s thinner than she was when she first came 
| home.”’ 

When Fred got his sister alone just after supper, 
| he said : 

| **You see, Net, she hasn't enjoyed herself at all. 
| I’m real sorry for your disappointment, but you 
| ought to have known better than to think she’d like 
| it.”” 

The next morning Mrs. Goodwin got up early 
|}and went to work. She wasn’t so ‘‘fretty’’ as 
| usual, and even laughed a good deal. Jeannette 
had orders not to rise early, but from force of habit 
she was up as early as usual. 

“Did you enjoy yourself on your trip, mother ?” 
| asked Fred, rubbing his face on the kitchen towel. 
‘““We-ell, yes, Fred,’ she said, hesitatingly. 
| She could not be induced to make any less dubious 

statement. 

Late in the forenoon Mrs. Perrin, a neighbor, 
| ran over ‘‘to see how Mis’ Goodwin looked after 
| her trip." Fred was in the field, the two women 
in the kitchen, and Jeannette was shelling peas on 
the barn step. It was pretty warm, and by and 


*“*Twon’t do any 
“I won't wear 











|chuckle and a significant exchange of glances. | tickets before the fifth of August, if Ican. That’s by she took her work and sat on the back piazza. 


| Through the open window, she heard her mother 


Charles, that, unprepared as your system is, it | when he was thus reminded of an experience of | the tickets, 1 guess they won't care if we give up | and Mrs. Perrin talking. They did not hear her, 


might be fatal to you to enter the sick-room.” | his own about a year before. Having at that | 

“Did father think of that, when he watched | time come to the conclusion that farming was a | 
over and sheltered my wife ?”’ asked Charles. | somewhat slow way to make a fortune, he had 

It was the first time that Mistress Barclay had | prevailed upon his father to allow him to try the 
ever heard her son call Miles ‘father ;"’ and even | city, where he was sure he would meet with the 
in the midst of her trouble, she was made glad. | most glorious success. 

Argument was useless to change his resolution ; | In a short time he was at home again, trunk | 
he took all possible precautionary measures to | and all, and forthwith settled down to study and 
lighten the peril, but from the day of his arrival | farmwork in a truly admirable manner. 


must soon have become necessary to his worn-out | prescribed this formula for keeping boys on the | 
mother and the overtasked nurse. By his untiring | farm: | 
care and the prescriptions of the London physician | ‘Just let °em go off to the city to seek their | 
Miles Barclay was brought through. | fortune. Don’t be too set against it, because 
For he was saved; and no other member of the | that’ll make ‘em want to go all the more, and 
family took the disease. It had not yet attained | might make ‘em too prond to come back if they 
the malignancy it exhibited a month later in| fail. Just tell ‘em you don’t mind their trying 
London, and the wise preventive measures Master | what they can do, and if they don’t succeed, why, 
Barclay had used had doubtless helped much to {they can come right back to the old farm again.” 
bring about this happy result. “We have all tried going off and coming home 
On the evening of the day that the united family | except mother,’’ said Jeannette, thoughtfully. | 





the room. 
this time.”” 
Jeannette smiled. The tickets were in her own 
hands yet. Even if her mother should chance to 
find some one in this sleepy old town who would 


There'll be plenty more to want it at 


of them when Jeannette held them. 
But there was no one who wanted the Block 


use them, but the truth was generally understood, 
and Jeannette’s reputation for extravagance 
increased accordingly. 


The fourth of August came. By dint of per- 


sistence, seconded by her father’s advice that it 
might be a “downright good thing for mother to 
go,”’ Jeannette had actually induced her mother 
to go to Block Island. 

The early morning of the fourth found Mrs. 
Goodwin's valise packed and her face more 
expressive of worry and discontent than ever. 


| and they could not see her because the curtain was 
drawn. 

Just then her father sauntered up the grassy 

| walk, and seated himself on the lower step to rest 

and get cool. He was about to speak when 


| care to buy them, she couldn't very well dispose | Jeannette placed her fingers on her lips. 


‘Well, between you and me and the post, Mrs. 
| Perrin,’’ Mrs. Goodwin said, ‘‘1 never in all my 


‘ Since | Island tickets. Mrs. Goodwin did not tell who it | life spent such a happy week, not even when I was 
he became chief nurse, thus affording a relief that | that time Farmer Goodwin has enthusiastically | was who had bought them and then didn’t care to first married. 


I was shut off from every care 
{and worry for the first time in all my life. I 
| went in bathing every day, and got acquainted 
| with such lots of nice people. If I'd spent hun- 
| dreds of dollars for nerve medicines, *twouldn’t 
have done me so much good as the air and happy 
life of those blessed ten days.”’ 
“T want to know!” 
“Yes, and the worst of it is, I can't speak about 
it at home; I have to hide how good I feel. You 
| see, I went because Nettie didn’t want to, and had 
| the tickets. But if she and the rest of ’em knew 
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how much good it did me, and how happy I was, 
they’d want to send me every summer, and we 
couldn’t afford it. So, without denying that I 
had a,good time, I don’t tell anywhere near what 
a good time I did have.” 

Jeannette looked at her father with a triumphant 
gleam in her eyes. 

“Well, by jiminy!’’ he gasped. 

He went into the house and took twenty-five 


alive, and that is by disabling every one of the 
murdering wretches.” 

On we ran, until I was about to drop for lack of 
breath. The Indians had found our trail and were 
following it, yelling like demons. Herm slackened 
his pace, and when I came up he stopped short. 

“Now,” said he, “‘when I jump you jump after 
me, and in my tracks.” 

Springing off to the left as far as we could, and 


” 


There’s only one chance for us to get out of this | 





at right angles with our former course, we ran in 
a straight line in that direction for a few yards, | 
when Herm squatted down, and motioned me to do | 
the same. 

“Now,” said he, “it’s likely one or two of the 
best runners will be ahead; and they will lose our 
trail for a moment where we jumped off. They 
will stop and look around to see which way we 
have gone. Now you shoot the first one that comes 
in sight, and look out that you don’t miss him. As | 
soon as we’ve fired we’ll run on again, and while 
the rest of them stop to see what’s the matter, and | 
| look for our trail, we can get a good way ahead. | 
| If they keep on following us, we'll dodge off one | 
side and play the same trick again.” 

By the yells of the Indians, which now came 
plainly to us, it was evident that one or two of | 
them were in advance of the rest. We had barely | 
time to recover our breath and steady our nerves a 
little as we squatted in the grass, our rifles cocked 
and our eyes directed down the opening which our 
short, straight trail made in the tall grass, when 
the foremost Indian dashed up to where we had 
jumped aside. 

Iie seemed perplexed at the sudden termination 
of the trail, and looking around to see where we 
had gone, turned his broad, painted breast squarely 
toward us. Then he caught sight of our trail, and 
Hide and Seck with Sioux. of us at the same moment, but before he could 

raise his rifle 1 fired. Throwing up his long arms, 

One glance at the Indian canoes had told us that | he fell forward in the grass. 
the Sioux meant mischief, for their painted bodies | 1! started to run the instant I fired, but Herm had 
declared them braves on the war-path. As 
if to dispel any doubt of their intentions, 
they quickened their stroke and yelled 
flercely when they saw that we had discov- 
ered them. 

I own that I was almost paralyzed with 
fear; but Herm, the quiet, blue-eyed Ger- 
man, whom you would have thought too 
timid and gentle-natured to fight anything, 
was as cool as if there had been no Indian 
within a hundred miles. 

“Keep your head down!” he said. ‘They 
may take to shooting,” and before we had 
gone a hundred yards he called out again: 

“Steer for the right bank! We've got 
to land and take our chances in the grass. 
They’ll catch us in less than half a mile at 
this rate.” 

Our canoe was heavily loaded, and two 
paddles were no match for six. Seeing a 
stretch of sloping, sandy shore ahead, we 
made for it with all our might. The Sioux 
saw our object, and coming within rifle 
range before we could land, dropped their 
paddles, and snatching up their guns, fired 
a volley after us. 

But to shoot straight from a dancing 
canoe when one’s hands are trembling from 
the paddle is in no man’s power. The 
Indians did wonders in the circumstances. 

One of the bullets lodged in the bundle 
of deerskins behind Herm, while the rest 
whistled past our ears, one of them barely 
grazing Herm’s left shoulder as he bent 
forward, inflicting a slight but painful skin 
wound. Had it not been for his stooping 
posture, and the bundle of deerskins 
behind him, he might have been killed 
outright. 

The Sioux made a great mistake in firing 
at us while we were in the canoe. Had 
they reserved their bullets until we sprang 
ashore on the sloping beach, they might 
have killed one or both of us. 

We were going so fast that the canoe ran half its 
length out of the water up on the sandy shore. 
Before the Sioux could reload their guns, we seized 
our rifles, ran up the bank, and dashed into the tall 
bottom grass. 

On the right bank at this place the river bottoms 
were about a mile wide, and clear of timber. In 
fact, there was no woodland on that side of the 
stream for some miles, though the left bank was 
heavily timbered. Could we have landed there, 
we should have been pretty sure of escaping, but 
the left bank was high and steep, and the current 
there so rapid that it would have been almost 
impossible for us to get ashore. 

The dense growth of swamp grass and wild rice, 
often taller than a man’s head, which covered the 
ground over which we fled, enabled us to get out 
of sight in a twinkling. 

“They'll be right after us,” exclaimed Herm, 
“and they are likely to get our scalps! But we 
won’t lose them without doing what we can to keep 
them. 

“Come on!” he shouted, as he saw that I was not 
keeping up with his rapid pace. “Keep behind 
me, and as we run tramp down all the grass you | 
ean.” 

We ran as fast as we could, leaving a plain trail 
behind us. We knew the Sioux, as soon as they 
could reload their guns, would follow on the run. 
What Herm’s plan was I did not conjecture, but 
his courage was contagious, and after my first 
fright was over, I soon lost all sense of fear, and 


dollars out of his tin box in the bureau drawer, 
and gave it to Jeannette. She ran into the field, 
and held up the money triumphantly before Fred. 

“Now, sir, who was right that time?’’ she 
demanded. 

That evening the matter was talked over quite 
frankly. When Mrs. Goodwin understood the 
little ruse Jeannette had carried out for her 
enjoyment, she was greatly touched. 

““Why, Nettie!’’ she said, and the tears sprang 
into her eyes; ‘“‘what a kind, thoughtful little 
daughter I have.” Ipa M. Brapy. 
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THE FUTURE. 


A flower unblown; a book unread; 
A tree with fruit unharvested ; 
A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes. 
— Selected. 
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while 


“Dont shoot 


heard another Sioux coming, close behind the first 
one, and waited for him to show himself in the 
opening. Before I had taken more than half a | 
dozen jumps I heard my chum’s rifle. Of course I 
could not see the Indian, but I knew his fate as 
well as if I had seen him fall. 

Herm quickly overtook and passed me. We | 
bounded along through the tall rice and grass, and | 
then made another angle, so that the other four 
Sioux could not see us while running up. | 

Yells more savage than before told us when they | 
stumbled upon their comrades. It was evident 
they had not expected much resistance from us, | 
and I have no doubt they had thought that 
the shots they heard had been fired by their 
companions. 

On account of the two angles we had made, it 
may have taken them some time to find our trail 
again, or perhaps they stopped to debate their 
course, for we were able to get a good distance 
ahead of them. But how we did run! We knew 
| our lives depended upon gaining enough ground 
to enable us to reload before they overtook us; and | 
although the grass was very thick and tall, we tore 
through it at a tremendous pace. 

The sharp blades rasped our cheeks and wrists 
until our faces and hands were streaming with 
blood. 

We were now running parallel with the river, | 
and were nearly out of breath again, when Herm 
jumped off to one side and I followed. Leaving a 
straight, open trail behind us, and stopping within | 
thought only of how to fight wisely in the defence | easy range of the angle as we had done before, we | 
to which I foresaw that we must soon be forced. | squatted down and began loading our rifles. 

Herm seemed fiercer than I. Thoughts of his| ‘Don’t hurry,” whispered Herm; “load carefully. 
mother and brothers at home, probably murdered | We’ve got time enough, and it won’t do to miss fire. 
and sealped in cold blood, together with the | They’! all come in a bunch this time, and we must 
smarting pain of his wound, seemed to have | drop two of them and take our chances with the 
changed his nature. His face was pale with pas- | other two.” 
sion, his fighting German blood was up, and his The Indians were either too much excited and 
blue eyes blazed balefully. He had inherited from | enraged to notice anything like a trick in the way 
hix German parents that intense love of home and | we had ambushed their companions, or thought we 
kindred which fires the blood of the German | could not find time to reload and would prove easy 
soldier, and makes him the most formidable of foes | victims this time. This came very near being the 
when fighting in defence of “Vaterland.” case, for we had barely rammed down our bullets 

“Don’t miss when you shoot!” he called back to | when the whole four came in sight. 
me over his shoulder in a clear, low, steady tone. They stopped as before at the end of our trail, 
“Be sure you hit an Indian every time you fire. | and seemed to suspect some ruse. Before they 








-hands and faces, 
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caught sight of us we had capped our guns, and 
were aiming at the two in the centre of the group. 

The moment we fired we wheeled and ran direct 
for the river, bending as low as possible, surmising 
that the two remaining Indians would fire at the 
moving grass, hoping to hit us. Our surmise 
correct. They did shoot but their bullets flew wild. 

I thought Herm’s plan was to take to the canoe, 
but before we reached the river he snatched off his 
cap and mine also. 

“Shove the canoe into the river!” he shouted, as 
we rushed down the bank; while I did 
directed he ran alongside. Stufling grass into each 


wae 


and as 
rap and placing one on the end of each paddle, he 
leaned them against the bundle of deerskins and 
sacks of meat, in such a way that they looked as 
the tops of our heads might have looked had we 
been trying vainly to conceal ourselves entirely 
behind the gunwale of the canoe. 

Giving the canoe a tremendous push we sent it 
out into the middle of the stream. Then we ran up 
the bank on our first trail, followed the now broad 
path into the grass, and squatting down to one side 
began to reload as rapidly as possible. 

We were hardly out of sight before the two 
Sioux randown tothe bank. They gave an exultant 
yell as they saw our caps sticking up over the edge 
of the canoe. Lest we should have loaded first 
and should take a shot at them from the canoe they 
dodged back into the grass to reload. We dared not 
make the slightest noise; and they had their guns 
loaded and capped before we had our bullets down. 

Soon they left the grass to get nearer to our 
canoe; and we thanked our stars that they had 
been so completely deceived by the caps that they 
never thought of looking for us in the grass. We 
took our time to load, and then crept to the edge 
of the grass to watch them. 

“Don’t shoot while they are moving,” whispered 
Herm, “but wait until they take aim at our caps, 


| and then let them have it.” 


We did not have long to wait. The canoe was 





tre,'re moving 


moving along with the current, first one end ahead 


then the other, and as soon as it swung round so 
that it once more presented its broadside to the | 


bank, both Indians dropped on their knees and took 
deliberate aim at the caps. 

“Now’s our time!” whispered Herm. 
the nearest one.” 

We all fired so nearly at the same instant that 
the four 
blended in one report. We waited long enough to 
see that both of our shots had taken effect. 
we ran, shoved the Indians’ canve into the river, 


“You take | 





looking to see if the Indians had hit them. We 
found a ragged bullet-hole in each; and the handle 
of my paddle upon which my cap had rested, was 


shivered into splinters, so that I was obliged to 
take one from the canoe of the Indians to replac« 
it. Soon lI proposed to go back and take from th« 
dead Indians their But 
Herm would not hear of this. 

“No,” said f them may be only 
wounded. If man of them is alive he will be 
watching for We can’t afford to take any 
And so we remained where we were 


rifles and ammunition. 


he, “some « 
any 
us. such 
chances.” 

Luckily for us the clouds gathered before night 
and rain came with a strong northwest wind. When 
it was quite dark we launched our canoe, and with 
the wind to help us sped down-stream at a rat 
should have consid 
ered hazardous. But we thought littie of 
to great anxiety 
the fate of those we had left at home. 


which, at any other time, w« 
dange 
ourselves, 80 Was our to learn 
We reached the upper settlement about midnight 
Smoldering all that of its 
comfortable log houses and barns 
Our 


fires were remained 


worst fears seemed to have been realized 


Yet one hope remained. Our mothers might have 
been warned in time and escaped to the fort. 

We plied our paddles with renewed vigor, and at 
Landing at the 
first convenient spot, we dragged the canoe into 
thick bank. When it 
fairly daylight, we crept cautiously along the bank 
toward the spot where my father’s house had stood. 

The sight which greeted us was enough to bring 
woe to any heart. 
of sleep, and having eaten scarcely anything for 
twenty-four hours, 


dawn were within a mile of home. 


some brush near the was 


Worn out with fatigue and loss 


we were unable to restrain our 
grief; and tears ran down my cheeks as I gazed 
upon the spot which had been such a happy home 
to me. 

Even the 
We turned away and went 


Everything was in ashes fences and 
woodpile were burned 
in the Herm 
that, as their place was some dis 
back from the river, it might have 
escaped the general destruction Sut the 
Indians had been thorough in their ruthless 
work. 


to the ground. 


direction of Mr. Weisman’s house. 
thought 


tance 


House, barn, haystacks were burned 


We had not dared to show ourselves in the 
open ground for fear some of the Sioux 
might be lurking near, ready to shoot down 
should back to the 
But as the day advanced, we 
the not finding 
any fresh signs of Indians, determined to 
examine the of lost in 
hopes of obtaining some clue to the fate of 


B 


any one who venture 
setticment. 
reconnoitered woods, and 


ruins our homes, 


the two families. MYRON GIBSON 


(To be continued 
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For the Companion. 


SPORTS LITTLE KNOWN IN AMERICA. 


Badminton. 


When the American thinks of 
the game of badminton, he is apt to connect 
it with English country house He 
draws for of in 
England, where prettily dressed women are 


average 


an 

pictures himself castles 
batting the tiny shuttlecocks about the room, 
while well-dressed men are doing their best 
to return them and appear as graceful as 
they can. 

What traditions there are of the 
refer to many an anecdote wherein kings 
and queens figure in their favorite game 
Badminton, indeed, represents royal amuse 
ment, and you feel, therefore, that while 
playing it you must be a gentleman to the 
back bone. 

It is remarkable how few games there are 
which admit of free and active movement, 

and yet which can be played in full dress. 
few there are with amount 
exercise in them which admit of an adaptation 
to house-playing! 
one of the mysterious questions touching sports t-, 
Why has the game of badminton not become more 


game 


llow 


any respectable of 


With such advantages as these, 


| popular in America’ 


shots—the Sioux’s and our own—almost 


Then | 


and paddled down-stream in it until we overtook | 


our own. 

Landing both canoes and dragging them out of 
sight in the grass, we loaded our guns once more 
and went back where the two Indians lay on the 
bank. They appeared to be lifeless. It was a bitter 
thought, that we had in all probability ended several 
fellow-beings’ lives; but surely every law of self 
defence had justified our course. 

Lest some other war party, passing up or down 
the river, should discover them, we dragged the 
bodies of these two men out of sight in the grass. 
Then we took their rifles and ammunition, and crept 
through the grass to the canoes. 


Now that we had time to think of something 


| beside our own peril, we were filled with the most 


gloomy forebodings as to the fate of our folks at 
home. We had no doubt that the Sioux had planned 
a general massacre, and unless our families had 
been warned in time we knew what their fate must 
have been. 

It was not yet later than noon, and we knew that 
it could not be safe for us to embark again before 
dark. Not daring to make a fire, we ate some of 
our dried venison and some cold flapjacks left from 
our break fast. 

A fter creeping down to the edge of the water for 
a drink, and to bathe our scratched and bleeding 
we stretched ourselves in the 
grass near the bank where we could see if any one 
passed up or down the stream. I examined Herm’s 
wound, finding it only skin-deep, and not likely to 
cause him much inconvenience after the 
smarting wis over. 

Then we happened to think of our caps, which 
we had hurriedly replaced upon our heads without 


Certainly it is old enough to have been made 
familiar to all Americans long ago. It is so old 


that no one seems to have any very definite idea 
when and where it originated. 
points about the game that go far to show it never 
was invented; in a somewhat similar form it 
was played in India during the thirteenth century 
long before lawn tennis was thought of, long befor 
many of the old and tried games of to-day were 
played at all, and many years before England's 
fame as a sporting country began. 

Outdoor games, played on a lawn with balls and 
some species of racket, or bat, have been in vogue 
out of Probably Charlemagne had 


There are several 


for 


time mind 


|} some such game, and certainly there were games 


first | 


| cross-net which 


But badminton, 
brought 


of ball 
such, 


the Greeks. 
named, 


among ar 
and an 
individual sport by one of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
guests, who named it after his host’s country-seat 
one afternoon several decades ago 


so was out 


He, with the other guests in the house, was 
prevented by the weather from playing lawn 
tennis; and being of an ingenious turn of mind he 


adapted battledore and shuttlecock to lawn tennis 
rules and called it badminton 

Thus the sport was christened and thrown upon 
the world as a new modern game, and people were 
given to understand that in spite of the prover), 
there was something new under the sun. The best 
and shortest description of the game that can be 
given is to repeat the sentence just written above, 
that badminton is a judicious union of lawn tennis 
and battledore and shuttlecock 
it was undoubtedly intended for an outdoor sport. 

The court upon which it is played is nominally 
forty feet long by twenty wide 
of fact, be much smaller, or as long as one chooses 
to make it. This court marked with lime, or 
chalk, into two service courts with a “service” and 
a “back” line, in tennis, either side of a 
strung so ae to hang five feet 


In its pristine glory 


It may, as a matter 
le 


as on 
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from the ground in the centre. You thus have 
something very similar to a tennis court, but, 
smaller, indoors, and with a very high net. | 

There may be any number of players on a side 
from one to four. Each one uses a battledore 
strung like a tennis racket. The game consists in 








Badminton. 


and play, too, in the most admirable of courts, or 
in the parlor at home, or in the barn, or anywhere 
that they can find a level floor of any size. 

The courts are so easily obtainable and the 
game so adaptable that it is difficult to understand 
why it has not taken a stronger hold in America. 
It is occasionally played here, but it has not by 
any means become popularly known. One 
reason for its infrequency is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that it has not been known in America more 
than ten or fifteen years. 

It was originally introduced in the winter of 
1878, when several gentlemen started the ‘‘Bad- 


minton Club of the City of New York,’’ which | 
began with a membership of forty, but | 


soon increased to two 
hundred. Its popular- 
ity became so great 


z that in 1889 a second | 
Lass club was organized in 


ASKY nN New York, which was 
known as the ‘“Even- 
ing Badminton Club,” 


held its 


; * following the Badmin- 
My Lv. ton Club’s rules of 
4 Oox afternoon games. 
The proper dress for 
the game does not seem 


down by law. Men as 
a rule wear what they 
happen to have on at 

(B the time, from evening 

dress, which is perhaps 

the most common, to 

an ordinary every-day 

suit. But women usually wear short, 

full skirts and loose waists; and the wise 

ones among them wear shoes that either have 
very low heels, or none at all. 

No better exercise, no better sport can be found 
for women. No better means for bringing the 
young people of a village or a town or a city 
together could be wished for than badminton. It 
ought to be a common game for the town hall; 


from the fact that it | 
meetings in | 
the evening, instead of | 


to have been yet laid | 


driving a shuttlecock back and forth across the} and as the habit of keeping ‘‘open house’’ 
net until one side or the other fails to return it. | increases in this country during the autumn, it 
All the rules for ‘“service,”’ “faults,” ‘“lets,”’ | ought certainly to find a little nook for itself in 
et cetera, are very much the same as in tennis, the hearts of those who are lucky enough to have 
except that each return must be invariably on the | their names on the lists of invited guests. 


‘“volley,’’ and that the server stands on the service | J. H. SEARS. 


On the other hand, the two Southern divisions 
| are the poorest of all, having property to the value 
| of less than six hundred dollars toa person; anda 
division of all the property of South Carolina 
among its people would not yield three hundred 
and fifty dollars to each. 

This represents a great change since 1860, when 
the Southern States averaged greater wealth per 
capita than those of the North and West. Then 
the Western States, too, averaged poorer than the 
East, whereas now the reverse is the case. 
| Another tendency with regard to property is 
| shown in the statistics of the leading manufac- 
turing, industries just made public. As a rule, 
the industries show a great advance in capital 
| employed, wages paid and value of product from 
| 1880 to 1890; a smaller proportion of increase in 





the number of employés, and in a great many | 


in parliamentary assemblies of English-speaking 
countries. In all the legislatures of the continent 
of Europe the majority may, at any time, close a 
debate and bring the House to a vote. e 

Aside from all special questions of the time, 
and without regard to the particular present 
wishes of the party to which any one of us may 
belong, it is plainly evident that since the purpose 
of a legislature is to pass laws, any rule or set of 
| rules which prevents the majority from carrying 
| out its objects 1s a perversion of parliamentary 
| procedure. 

Consequently, quite independently of the origin 
of the new rule, every one who wishes Congress 
to appear before the public and the world in a 
dignitied light, should rejoice that the House of 
| Representatives is now able to ascertain that a 
quorum is present. 





cases a marked decline in the number of estab- | 


lishments engaged. 


been concentrating in fewer hands 

By far the greatest item in our national wealth 
is still, as it has always been, real estate—!and 
and the improvements upon it This item com- 
| betees nearly two-thirds of the whole. 
real estate valuation, just about one-third was for 
| farm lands, including fences and buildings, but 
not including live stock, farm implements and 
| machinery. 
All these items showed an increase of from 
| one-fifth to nearly one-half in ten years; though 
| in that time the value of farm products increased 
| but little more than one-tenth. The farming 
| business has expanded in a much larger measure 
| than its profits have increased. 
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For the Companion 
AT THE WINDOW. 


How thick about the window of my life 

Buzz insect-like the tribe of petty frets: 
} Small cares,small thoughts,small trials and small strife, 
| Small loves and hates,small hopes and small regrets. 


If ’mid this swarm of smallnesses remain 

| A single undimmed spot, with wondering eye 

| Lnote before = freckled window pane 

| The outstretched splendor of the earth and sky. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


oo 


THE QUORUM QUESTION. | 


On the 12th of April the national House of | 
Representatives amended its rules of order and | 


This seems to show that, while the industries | 
have been growing greater and richer, they have | 


Of the | 


-@- — 


LOVING A BRAVE ENEMY. 


A veteran soldier’s face lighted up with a fine 
glow of enthusiasm, as he recounted to a com - 
pany of friends some of his experiences in our 
Civil War. One of them, impressed by his earnest 
| ness, made a commonplace remark. 

‘How hard it is,’ he said, “after thirty years of 
| peace in our reunited country, for any one to 
| believe that there ever was a time when our 
|; soldiers under different flags hated and enjoyed 
| killing one another!” 

| “You are wrong!” exclaimed the colonel. 
| “Hatred among the soldiers was notcommon. The 
trade of war was distasteful to most of them. 
There was little personal animosity between the 
| blue and the gray. Each as the war went on was 
| proud of the bravery and fighting qualities of the 
| other. A soldier on a battle-field, exposed every 
| moment to death, first learns to respect and then 
| to like a brave enemy.” 

The veteran related an incident of the Wilderness 
|campaign. There had been fierce fighting, and a 
' swarm of prisoners had been taken to the rear 

under guard, where rations were served to a 
| regiment which was about to be ordered into 
action. 

“When did you Johnnies have your last meal?” 
shouted one of the officers. 

“Last night,” was the answer. 

“That is too bad!” cried several voices. “Let’s 
give them our rations. We have had our break 
fast, and can go without dinner.” 

It was done with one accord. The prisoners got 
the rations, and the generous regiment marched on 
to battle, wishing them better luck another time. 

The colonel gave several illustrations of the 
good-humored banter exchanged between the 
camps, and told of strong friendships formed on 


line to serve into the diagonally opposite court of | 
his adversary. 

But as the chief object of the game is to keep | 
the lively little shuttlecock in the air, bounding | 
over the net from side to side, it is necessary that | 
there should be no very extensive movement of 
the air itself; and the fact that even a moderate 
afternoon breeze is enough to blow the shuttle- | 
cock out of the court continually, weighted though | 
it is, has had much to do with making the sport | 
an indoor game. | 

This ill wind, however, has maintained the 
integrity of the proverb, and blown some one | 
good. For, once established within doors, bad- 
minton became one of the first games of its kind, 
whereas on the lawn it was first forced to give way 
to croquet, and then to tennis. 

In a large hall no brighter or livelier scene can 
be imagined than half a dozen sets of badminton 
at play at the same time. All the players are well 
dressed and in the highest good humor, and you 
can well imagine the laughter and excitement of 
six or eight players in each set, all talking and | 
“driving” atonce. The air is full of the feathered | 


shuttlecocks, which are well dubbed ‘‘birds,”’ and | the people, there would have been one thousand | and not voting. That body was Republican, and 


the bright dresses of the girls, with the more | 
sombre colors of the men, make a most brilliant | 
scene. | 

In England and Scotland, where large country- | 
houses are kept up, and where at certain seasons 
of the year the host and hostess fill them with 
large companies of guests, the game has for some 
time been very popular. Many a rainy day has 
been saved by badminton, and many a jolly party 
at these houses, saddened by the sudden appear- | 
ance of a storm, has found a goot alternative for 
outdoor pleasure in the badminton court. 

Some courts are prepared in a most elaborate 
manner in a room built especially for the purpose. 
To add hazards to the game and make it more 
interesting, because more difficult, some of the 
courts are built with solid asphalt walls, which 
form the proper boundary for the floor of the 
court itself. 

With “birds” made of rubber balls stuck with | 
feathers, the sport is enhanced by admitting the 
possibility of play against these prepared walls, 
somewhat after the manner of court tennis and 
rackets. The shuttlecocks bound away from the 
walls with life enough to make the consideration | 
of angles an important feature, and an entirely | 
new element is thus introduced into the game. 

The ramifications of the sport are almost | 
numberless. It is, for example, not uncommon 
to play with two shuttlecocks, both sides serving | 
simultaneously, and then endeavoring to keep the 
two in the air at the same time. } 

Perhaps the most fortunate quality of the game | 
is its adaptability to both sexes. 





Ladies and | 
gentlemen can play together on an even footing. 
Ladies play it well—in many instances quite as | 
well as men; nor does difference of age seem to | 
make any great difference in the interest and skill | 
of the sport. 

Grandfather and grandson can play together, | 
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For the Companion. 
DANDELIONS. 
O’er worlds of green a scurrying swirl 
Of golden discs and feathery clocks,— 
For Spring had raised her gates of pearl 
And loosed the dandelion flocks. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 
The steady progress of our country and our | 
people in wealth, notwithstanding periods of | 
comparative depression and of general discontent, 





procedure ; and hereafter when a quorum, that is, | picket duty, and of rollicking games of cards 
a majority, of the members does not vote on a| pjayed between the soldiers of the opposing armies. 
question, upon a call of the yeas and nays, the | He commented upon the unwillingness of the 
presence of a sufficient additional number of | men to take any unfair advantage of an enemy, 
members to make up the quorum may be noted when the armies were not engaged in battle, hut 
by tellers appointed for the purpose. | were only watching and playing with each other. 
The Constitution says that a majority shall; /¢ told a story of a Southern officer who had 
constitute a quorum to do business. It seems to a S See eee oe © Seen Seana. 
- ‘ ss ‘ and had induced the officers to believe that he had 
have been decided quite early in our governmental | peen sent from headquarters on an inspection 
history that this meant a majority voting. But | tour. 
the words of the Constitution do not need to be so! His real character was exposed after a dinner 
construed. with the officers, when his name and rank were 
Nevertheless, the power to break a quorum and | accidentally noticed on the hilt of his sword. He 
obstruct business came to be regarded as a| W#S 4 spy, and the rules of war had to be enforced, 


is brought out clearly in a series of reports derived 


from the researches of the Eleventh Census, lately 
published by the government. 

One report presents the true value of all real | 
and personal property in the United States, | 
exclusive of Alaska. From this it appears 
that the total value in 1890 was sixty-five thousand 
million dollars, against forty-three billions in 
1880, an increase of nearly one-half in ten years. | 

Were all the property evenly divided among all | 





and thirty-nine dollars’ worth for each one in 

1890, against eight hundred and seventy dollars’ | 
worth in 1880. This is an increase of a little less | 
than one-fifth. 

Put in another form, the average addition to 
the value of each person's property in ten years 
was one hundred and sixty-nine dollars, or 
nearly seventeen dollars a year. Of course we 
all understand that the property of the country is 
not distributed evenly, nor have all the people 
made an increase of wealth during the period of 
ten years. The census takes note only of aggre- 
gates and averages. 

We must remember this again when we come 
to examine the figures which show the average 
and total wealth of each geographical division of 
the country. The census can tell us how much 
all the property in Michigan is worth; but it 
cannot tell what part of its copper mines are 
owned in New England, or how much of its 
railroad property is owned in New York. 

The geographical division which possesses the 
greatest body of wealth, real and personal, is that 
officially called the North Central, which begins 
with Ohio and extends westward to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. This section possesses 
more than twenty-five billions of total wealth, 
against twenty-one billions for the North Atlantic 
division, usually called ‘‘the East.”’ 

In wealth per capita these two geographical 
divisions are nearly equal. The average in 1890 
was for each not far from twelve hundred dollars. 

But the richest section—supposing all the 
property to be owned by the people residing 
within it—is the Western division, stretching from 
Wyoming to the Pacific Ocean. It possesses an | 
average wealth of more than two thousand dollars | 
to each person. The wealth of Nevada, equally 
divided among all its people, would give them 
about four thousand dollars each. | 





|a laughing stock. 


valuable right of the minority, and it was used as | especially as complete diagrams of the camp and 
such until the House of Representatives became 
Our national Congress, by | 
refusing to adopt measures to prevent a few men | 
from putting a stop to business, became completely 
impotent. 

The House of Representatives of the Fifty-first 
Congress, in 1889, first broke over the old tradition 
and authorized “counting a quorum,” that is, 
counting as a part of a quorum members present 


the Democrats, naturally enough, objected to the 
new rule which took away what they regarded as 
a right of the minority. 

But in the present, the Fifty-third Congress, 
the Democrats have experienced the need of a rule 
not very unlike that which their predecessors 
condemned four years ago. For the Republican 
minority refused to vote, and compelled the 
Democrats to keep a full quorum of their own 
members in attendance if they wished to do any 
business, just as the Democrats themselves had 
done. 

But, like sensible men, the members of the 
present majority have not allowed a sense of false 
pride nor a slavish passion for consistency to deter 
them from adopting so proper and useful a rule. 

Inasmuch as the legality of counting a quorum 
is already sanctioned by the Supreme Court, and 
since it has now been approved by each of the 
great parties of the country, we may regard the 
question as settled for all time. 

Moreover, as most of the state legislatures and 
city governments heretofore have followed Con- 
gress in observing the fiction that a member is not 
present unless he votes, it is probable that they 
will now all adopt the common-sense view that his 
unwillingness to vote does not make him absent. 

In changing the rule the House of Representa- | 





tives has merely brought itself into harmony of | 


| procedure with every other great legislative | 
}assembly of the world outside of the United | 


States. In Great Britain forty members constitute | 
a quorum of the House of Commons, and the | 
presence of that number is always ascertained by 
a count by the Speaker. And among the numerous 
legislatures of the British colonies there is not one 

which does not permit the fact of a quorum to be | 


ascertained by counting the members present. | 
We think we are not mistaken in saying that | 
the practice of filibustering is unknown except 


| its defences were found on his person. But every 
officer in the court martial that condemned him 
tried to make excuses for him, and regarded him 
with pitying eyes. 

“The soldiers were good friends,” said the 
colonel. “They were proud of their country’s 
military prestige and fighting stock. Take an old 
soldier’s word for it: there is nothing easier than to 
love a brave enemy.” 


ee 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


An old doctor in his reminiscences of his profes 
sional life sometimes sketched to his friends the 
histories of long-dead, nameless patients, with a 
force which made his statements as significant and 
powerful as any sermon. 

One day an acquaintance, a stranger in the 
village, who with the doctor had just witnessed a 
wedding in the church, said as they came out: 

“Surely there is no sight on earth so beautiful 
and hopeful as a marriage for love.” 

The doctor was silent a moment. “Not always,’ 
he said. “We physicians not infrequently have the 
second sight. Sometimes we see iron fetters under 
the flowers, and a death’s-head beneath the veil 
Let me explain a little. 

“Thirty years ago I saw a young couple walking 
out of this churchyard together. They were still 
boy and girl. It was the first time they had met, 
but I noted the eager admiration in his eyes, and 
the shy pleasure in her blushing face. I had known 
the lad from his infancy, and he was very dear to 
me. After he had walked with her to her door, he 
joined me. His breath came quickly. 

““*That is the most beautiful creature I ever saw "" 
he said. ‘She is well named Rose.’ 

“*She is not a rose for you to gather, Harry,’ | 
said. I was very candid. In his family dypsomania 
was hereditary, and in hers for three generations 
there had been cases of melancholia. ‘It would be 
a crime for you to marry that woman under these 


| cireumstances,’ I said. 


“*Love laughs at laws, even when doctors make 
them,’ he retorted, hotly. 

“There is no love in the case as yet,’ 1 said 
‘There is nothing but a passing admiration. Keep 
out of her way. I do not say that love should 
always yield to reason. Buta transicnt fancy can 
and ought.’ 

“I had done my duty. I never broached the 
subject to him again. He sought her constantly 
and ardently, and although his family and hers 
knew the facts, he married her.” 

“What was the end of it?” asked the stranger. 

“There are the graves of two of their children,” 
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pointing to the little hillocks not far away. 
babes were born diseased, and suffered much in 
their short lives. 
son, an idiot, still living. Rose is in a private 
insane asylum, and Harry’s troubles drove him 
down the same road that so many of his family had 
trod. If he had remained single it is possible he 
might have been saved.” 

“But then they would not have married?” 

“It is not always necessary to marry, to live a 
noble, happy life,” said the old doctor. 


———— 
LACONIC, 


Bishop Thirlwall, an English prelate, was silent 


wy nature and by habit. He had the greatest 


“The | action the senior major came to him ont atonal: 


The father and mother have one | 


| When the Tenth was 


possible aversion to answering questions, and was | 
scarcely ever betrayed into giving a definite reply. | 
One day a tailor said to him when he had been | 


summoned to take the bishop’s measurements, 
“What are your lordship’s orders?” 

“I want a suit of clothes. 

‘Here is a very nice cloth, my lord.” 
“Ah!” 

“And this is likewise a very good one.” 
“Yes.” 

“Here is another, of excellent quality.” 
“Very.” 


“Which material will y our lordship decide upon?” | 


“TI want a suit of clothes!” And that was all the 
answer the tailor could get. 

When the new gardener accosted him as he was 
walking, book in hand, in the garden, to ask, “How 
will your lordship have this border laid out?” 
there was no answer. ‘How will your lordship be 
pleased to have this border laid out?” was the next 
attempt. Still there was no reply, but when the 
question was repeated for the third time, the 
answer came. 

“You are the gardener, I believe, and I am the 
bishop!” 

Yet the bishop could speak when it became 
necessary on more weighty matters. 
had asked permission to hold two livings which, he 
argued, were the prescribed distance apart. He 
unrolled a map, and measured the distance, saying 


| Weather Bureau. 


A clergyman | 


conclusively, ““You see, my lord, they are within | 


three miles, as the crow flies.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘as the crow flies. I see that 
plainly enough. But you know you’re not a crow, | 
and you can’t fly. By the turnpike road it’s a good | 


| . 
| “Thank you, major,’ 


“Don’t put yourself in front of the regiment 
to-morrow, sir. You know there are always one or 
two bad men in a regiment.” 

* was the reply. “It’s 
1 might have given you a step.” 
drawn up for the final 
advance, he put himself at its head, and called: 

“Boys, I’m tould ye mane to shoot me to-day. 
Take my advice, and don’t shoot Tom Franks till 
the foighting’s done, for ye won’t find a better man 
to lade ye!” 

The regiment answered with a cheer, and carried 
| the Sikh batteries with the bayonet, rather than 
run the risk of shooting the beloved old fire-eater 

at their head. 


very 
kind of you. 





Two Striking Articles. 


In the next issue of The Companion will 
be printed ‘‘A Blue-Coat Boy in Africa,” 
a remarkable article by 


Henry M. Stanley, 


illustrated from a drawing by Mrs. Dorothy 
Stanley ; and the first part of a paper, “ How 
to Use the Weather Map,” by Prof. Mark 
W. Harrington, Chief of the Government 








BY-ROADS IN EDUCATION. 


“The need of limit, the feasibility of perform- 
ance has not yet dawned upon the new educators 
who have taken the world in hand,” Miss 
Agnes Repplier inthe Forum. “When all can read, 
and books are plentiful, lectures are unnecessary,” 
says Doctor Johnson, who hated by-roads in 

| education. 

“He hated also to be asked the kind of questions 
which we are now so fond of answering in the 
columns of our journals and magazines. What 
should a child learn first? How should a boy be 
taught? What course of study would he recom. 
mend an intelligent youth to pursue? 

“*Let him take a course of chemistry, or a course 


says 








| of rope-dancing, or a course of anything to which | 


four miles, and I cannot permit you to hold two | 


livings.” 
oe 
MISDIRECTED EFFORT. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress to make 
it unlawful for any alien to work for wages in the 
United States while retaining his residence in 
another country. The bill imposes as a penalty a 
fine upon the laborer, and a larger fine for the 
employing person. 

The proposed measure is aimed chiefly at indus- 
trious nen and women who come daily or weekly, 
or at longer intervals, across our borders to labor 
ip the United States, and give a dollar’s worth of 
work for a dollar so long as they remain. The 


| one wishes to adv ance, 


he is inclined,’ was the great scholar’s petulant | 
|} reply to one of these repeated inquiries; and | 
though it sounds ill-natured, we have some human | 


sympathy for the pardonable irritation — 
prompted it. 
“Doctor Johnson, I am well aware, is not al 


| popular authority to quote in behalf of any cause | 
but his heterodoxy in the | 


| matter of lectures is supported openly by Charles | 
| Lamb, and furtively by some living men of /etters, | 
| who strive, though with no great show of temerity, 


| that subject, and if they could read, 


| once knew, and a great deal more than he knew at 


| cheaper than bringing him across the ocean to 


only fault that can be found with them is that they | 


do not come to stay. 
One of the most serious objections to the immi- 


grants whom we emphatically do not want is that | 


too often they do come to stay. 


They are assisted | 


hither by governments glad to be rid of them, in | 


the hope and almost with the certainty that they 
will never be able to return. 


They are the shiftless, improvident or vicious | 


comers who fill our almshouses and prisons with 
themselves and their progeny. They are the 
unfortunates bred in the slums of the Old World, 
and shipped hither by padrones to swell the 
number of salaried beggars who exhibit their 
deformities on the street corners. 


Begin by keeping these out. It will be early 


| single auditor, sometimes fails to readjust his 


| of North Carolina. 


enough by and by to think of putting up the bars | 


against the few laborers who 
borders with their dinner-pails. 


come across our 


acipnacsieenaigiieliiiibcaneatametinns, 
**LEAVES OF 


Théophile Gautier, the French author, was gifted 
with an extraordinary memory. Whatever he had 
heard or seen remained engraved upon his mind. 

On the day on which the two first volumes of 
Hugo’s “‘Légende des Siécles’’ were published, the 
author dined in Gautier’s company at the house of 
another friend. There were several literary men 
present, all allied more or less closely to the tribe 
of romanticists, admirers of Victor Hugo, and 


THEO.” 


counting upon finding a feast of good things in his 


new work. 





to stem the ever-increasing current 
instruction. 

“One eminent scholar, being entreated to deliver | 
a course of lectures on a somewhat abstruse theme, 
replied that if people really desired information on 
he begged to 
refer them to two books he had written several 
years before. By perusing these volumes, which 
were easy of access, they would know all that he 


of popular 


the present time, as he had unhappily forgotten 
much that was in them. It would be simpler and 


repeat the lectures.” 


HIS ORDER. 


A speaker who has planned an address for a | 
multitude, and finds himself confronted with but a | 


remarks, and the result is apt to be ludicrous. A 
little story illustrative of this point is told in con- 
nection with a former president of the University 


One day, as this dignified and stately personage 
was walking about the campus, he observed an 
unlawful assemblage of students at some little 
distance. He did not hasten his steps, but pro- 
ceeded slowly toward them with his head down 
and his eyes apparently bent in contemplation of 
his own boots. 

When this leisurely proceeding had brought him 
to the spot where the students had been gathered, 
only one. young man remained, the others having 
precipitately departed. 

The president raised his head and surveyed the 
solitary culprit with apparent severity, although 
the young man always contended that he detected 
a twinkle in his keen eyes 

“Sir,” said the president in a commanding tone, 
“instantly disperse to your several places of 
abode!” 

Difficult though the feat required certainly was, 
the young man executed it to the best of his ability 
by “dispersing” without further delay. 


LONG COMING. 





IN 


The following might be taken as an illustration 
of avery broad hint. A great military man says 


In the course of the talk Gautier remarked, “Let | that he once sat next Prince Bismarck at a dinner 
us prove what we advance; I will recite ‘Zes| party, and at a very slight distance from the old 


Lions’ to you.” 
gazing steadfastly as though he were reading from 


afar a book visible to himself alone, he recited the | eign. 


whole piece, not repeating himself once, never | 
hesitating, and not mistaking a single syllable. 


Yet he had read it that morning for the first time. | show my sense of the many obligations I am under 
doubtful upon some 
point of history, language, geography, anatomy or | w 


Many times his friends, 


art, referred the matter to him, and received 
immediate satisfaction. They used to say then, 
“We have only to turn over the leaves of Théo.” 


———_+o~ 


IMPULSIVE AND GENEROUS. 


General Franks, a leader of many a dashing 
charge in India, held a unique position among his 
soldiers. They loved him for his courage, but 
were sometimes irritated by his strictness. Yet in 
spite of this exacting severity, he was unexpectedly 
lenient when a large occasion demanded it. 

One day, when the regiment was “firing blank,” 
« bullet whistled past him. 
liring, but when the number of rounds ordered had 
heen completed, he rode up to the line and said: 

“Boys, there’s a bad shot in the Tenth. 
shot my trumpeter, and what should I have said to 
that boy’s mother? I don’t want to know the | 
blackguard’s name. The officers will not examine | 
the men’s pouches.” 


And in a clear voice, his eyes | emperor. 


He did not stop the | 


He nearly | «who is General Buckner?” 


Bismarck was literally loud in his | 
| expressions of gratitude and loyalty to his sove: 


“He has great generosity of disposition,” he 
declared. “One day he said to me, ‘How can I 


” 


to you?? 
“I replied that it was unnecessary, but that if he 
ould send me a few bottles of a certain hock he 
possessed, it would be very welcome. That was 
five years ago, and,” said the prine e, raising his 
voice, “he has not sent them yet.’ 
“Hush! hush!” whispered 

Maj esty will hear you.” 

hat is just exactly what I want him to do,’ 
said Bismarck. 


the other. “His 





WHY DID HE DO IT? 





| years after the close of the Civil War the following 
| conversation took place at a Chicago railway station, 
where a soldierly passenger had just stepped from 
a train. 


| “Who is that fine-looking man?” said a prominent 
| citizen of the city to an ex-Confederate. 
“That is General Buckner,” was the reply. | 


“General Buckner of the Confederate army, you | 
know, who surrendered Fort Donelson.’ 
The prominent citizen seemed to be collecting his 
| thoughts. 


“Oh,” he said, “he surrendered Fort Donelson, 


This was on the eve of a campaign, and before } | did he? What did he do that for?” 


A Southern magazine, by way of illustrating the | 
transitoriness of fame, says that less than twenty | 
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carriage and arrested with his own hands a big 
ruffian who was bullying a voter at an election. 
In his early manhood he rode some sixty miles 
to join his regiment of volunteers, when an alarm 
| went round that Napoleon was landing. He 
|found my grandfather also on the spot, and 
| mentions the circumstance in one of his novels. 
| But his oddest tighting adventure was at school. 
| Scott was lame from his childhood, and when he | 
| first went to school a boy quarrelled with him, 
land said there was no glory in fighting ‘a! 
| lamiter,’’ or cripple. Scott said he would fight 
| him sitting; the two boys were fastened to boards 
and there Sir Walter received his first bloody | 
nose! 
| Some lame boys, like Lord Byron, are made 
Most really great men are boys at heart all melancholy by their misfortune. Scott never let 
their lives. It is by being voung and keeping | it stand in his way; he climbed, walked, was a 
young that they become and remain great. | splendid horseman, and so strong in the arms 
A person who is aged sixty in his heart will | that he could lift a smith’s anvil from the ground. | 
neither lead a forlorn hope, nor write a noble | Once when many of his clan were met at their 
poem, nor make a considerable discovery, nor even | chief’s, the Duke of Buccleugh’s, house, they fell 
enjoy himself much. To do any of these things, | to comparing their muscles. Of all these lairds 
or anything else worth doing, needs freshness, | and stout farmers, Sir Walter had the largest 
spring, quick and eager life—qualities which a | biceps. 
man may preserve at any age, while he keeps his | 
heart young. 
Of all great men Sir Walter Scott 
was, all his life, most a boy at heart; 
and few boys concerning whom we know 
much had more of the good points of 
@ man. 
About Scott as a boy we happen to 
know a great deal. We have not to 
make guesses, and piece together little 
hints of information, as in Shakespeare's 
ease. 
In 1808, after he had written his most 
famous poems, Scott began an account 
of his'own life, which was found, untin- 
ished, after his death. In his notes to 
his uncle he also brings in memories 
of his boyhood, and the author of his 
Life, his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, col- 
lected anecdotes from old people who 
survived. 
Thus we really know as much about 
the boyhood as about the manhood of 
Scott. And we find in him the best 
qualities of the right sort of boy: 
abundant courage, a love of fighting 
and of reading about a good fight; great 
kindness and generosity, so that there 
was no cruelty or rancor in his heart; 
a taste for day-dreaming, fancying him- 
self among adventures, and telling bis 
unwritten novels to his friends. These 
were some of the features of Sir Walter’s 
boy hood. 
He was also fond of long walks, 
thongh he was lame; fond of wandering 
out to fish many miles away, fond of 
talking to shepherds, beggars, gipsies, 
as well as to ladies and gentlemen, so 
that he soon came to understand all 
kinds of men and women, to like them 
and be liked by them. 
Once when his mother was anxious 
because he did not come home, his 
father said, ‘“‘Have you not observed 
that, wherever Walter goes, he is pretty 
sure to find his bread buttered on both 
sides ?’’ He made friends everywhere, 
and in all ranks, because there was 
nobody and nothing in which he did 
not take an interest. 
But old things and old tales interested 
him most. Like nearly all boys, he was 
a collector; he collected old printed songs 
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The Boy— Walter Scott. 


and ballads, old coins, old books, old prints of | good-natured boys; if Sir Walter had been no had seen Highland ladies carting manure by day, | 





beyond even Scotch counting of kin; and as we 
have lived in the same country-side, and fished 
the same streams and pools, and loitered in the 
same ruined castles, perhaps I am naturally more 
fond of Sir Walter Scott than of any other writer. 
Now it was anything, any old song or tale about 
his own dear country, that Scott's memory 


retained most easily, and any books on these | 


matters he read most gladly. He knew every 


| burn—or brook—and the broken tower on every 


burn. He knew every hill from Whitecoomb to 
Skelfhill Pen, from Eildon to Penchrise; and he 
knew every farmer, every old woman who 
remembered hallads, every laird in all the 


| country-side where he was always wandering. 


Moreover, born in 1771, he often met men— 
Highland chiefs, or poor porters in Edinburgh 
streets—who had fought for King James at 


! Sherrifmuir in 1715, or for Prince Charles at 


Prestonpans in 1745. 


“Prince Charlie.” 


For seventeen years of Sir Walter's life—all his 
boy hood—England and Scotland had two kings— 


There are, happily, plenty of strong, courageous, | King George III., old, infirm, sometimes mad, | 
ppily, p , | 


and King Charles III., a moody exile 
in Italy. Now the many friends of the 
boy Walter Scott, who had drawn their 
claymores for Prince Charlie, loved the 
prince so that, as he tells us, they could 
not mention him without tears. This 
was a great influence in his boyhood. 
Though Charles yet lived and yet 
hoped against hope, his chances were 


courage, his kindness, his charm, his 


his character drowned in melancholy 
vice. Scott, of course, knew all this 
very well, and had no desire, never had 
any desire, to shake the country by 
restoring a king who was now impos- 
sible; who was to be pitied, but who 
could not be any longer respected or 
obeyed. 

But on the other hand, the Highland 
friends of Sir Walter’s boyhood remem- 
bered Prince Charlie when he was 
voung, brave, gallant in war, gay in 
utter adversity, fearless in extreme 
peril; so beautiful that, as old Lord 
Kilmarnock said, ‘‘Flesh and blood 
could not resist him ;"’ so clement that 
he would not punish men who had 
snapped pistols in his face; so consid- 
erate that he gave his own carriage to 


ine, and when starving in the Highlands 
would not allow his companions to carry 
his greatcoat for him. 

This was the Prince Charlie whom 
Scott's Highland friends, like Inver- 
nahyle,—who had fought a broadsword 
duel with Rob Roy,—remembered in 
their strong old age, even with tears. 

These gentlemen had joined Prince 
Charles when he landed on a wild coast 
with seven followers; with him they 
had marched through one kingdom and 
half of another; they had routed two 
regular armies and won a smaller battle ; 
they had succumbed to hunger rather 
than to the sword, and their memories, 
told to Scott in his boyhood, supplied 
the matter for several of his most famous 
novels. 

The Highlands, too, he knew from 
the time when he was fourteen. He 


wholly gone, his cause forever lost; his | 


beauty, all were faded ; his heart broken, | 


old Lord Pitsligo, the Baron Bradward- 


The reason was that Greex was not taught him 
at school. At Edinburgh University he found 
himself, as he thought, hopelessly behind the 
| 
| other young men, or boys rather, and so he 
| declared that Ariosto was a greater poet than 
|Homer, and took a spite against Homer's 
| language. 
| He regretted this all his life; he regretted his 
| want of scholarship and sound training. Indeed, 
the defects are visible enough in his poems and 
| novels, which he wrote as he galloped on the hills 
| at full speed, thinking no more of correcting his 
style than of turning aside from a flooded ford. 


| 
| Mastered by his Genius. 


| His genius was the master of him, not he of his 


| genius. All his life, as a writer, he excelled in 
what pleased him ; he remembered what interested 
|him. The rest was very much left to chance. 
No writer so great was ever half so careless. 

He composes his poems, he constructs his novels, 
| in the same spirit as he read when a boy; and, 
| when a boy, told his romantic inventions to his 
friends at school. 
Though a man of the strongest sense, he lived 
|much in day-dreams, as he had always done. 
| “Tall white plumes were dancing in his eye” 
| when he seemed to be busy with his profession as 
|a clerk of the Court of Sessions. He had always 
' been astonishingly industrious; his library is one 
of the best in the world, and he knew every book 
in it. But then, perhaps no library anywhere is 
| so full of books on goblins, ghosts, fairies, witches 
and old adventures. 

About every-day life, except the every-day life 
of shepherds and plowmen, he did not write 
well; the truth is, probably, that he did not care 
for it much. He was not at all too fond of 
civilization and evening parties and small talk. 
His heart was on the rivers, the lochs, the moors; 
in the mist on the hills, in the woods which he 
planted, in the ruined abbeys and dismantled 
| towers. His better life was lived among healthy 
| men, whose toil is in the open air, in wind and 
}sun and rain. That was his way from boyhood. 
| But for his lameness and the fever in his youth, 
| Walter Scott would have fought at Vittoria and 
at Waterloo. England would have reckoned his 
name with those of Hill and Crawford and 
| Lynedoch, not with Shakespeare’s and Byron’s. 
| Accident left him, as a boy, with much time on 
| his hands; a child who could not run about, but 
| must lie still and listen to ballads and tales; a 
| boy who was long confined to bed and books. So 
the energy which, had he had his way, would 
have gone into action, was confined to the 
peaceful duties of a citizen, to the martial 
exercises of a volunteer in the great Napoleonic 
| war, and above all, to the reading and writing of 
books. 

Scott had not his own way with his life; and 
happy it is for us that he had not. For we have 
had generals many, but no other Walter Scott. 





Kindness his prominent Trait. 


Perhaps this is not a very edifying account of 
the boyhood of a man as good as he was great. 
A friend of his, a poor man, says that, extraordi- 
nary as were Sir Walter's qualities, kindness was 
| really the most prominent and remarkable of 
; them all. When himself a boy, with hardly a 
| shilling to buy books with,—for his father was of 
|the old school,—Scott helped to support a poor 
!old Highland “caddie,” or commissionaire, who 
‘had once shaken hands with the prince, and who 

never afterward would give any man his right 
| hand. 
His generosity you see in his account of the 





his favorite heroes, Wallace, Bruce, Lochiel, | more, he would have been loved by all who knew | and entertaining him with the grace of princesses | battle with Green Breeks, too long a tale to tell 


Prince Charlie. 
This love of nature, of hills and waters, of | 
ancient songs, of old tales; this kind affection 


he had brains as well as biceps, and brains of an 
uncommon sort. 


breath of his genius, as the scent of the heather 
was the breath of his life. He would die, he told | 


| him; but not by the whole world, as he is. But | at night. The legends of the hills were the very here; and poor Green Breeks was as generous as 


| himself. 
Of his courage we have said enough ; his dutiful 





for every human being, every horse and dog he 
met, remained with Sir Walter all his life. Out 
of these things he spun his poems and his novels; 


His memory was almost or quite unequalled. 
Once when he and the Ettrick Shepherd were 


sitting beside the Tweed, waiting for their fishing- | 


| Washington Irving, if he did not see the heather | obedience to his father, a worthy but rather 
| every year. | pragmatic old attorney, is as conspicuous. When 
Thus we mark hew, all through his youth, | he was a clerk in his father’s office, Scott was the 


gear, Scott asked the Shepherd to repeat a long | 
ballad of his own making, which he had once 
read to Sir Walter. The Shepherd could not 
remember his own poem, but Scott repeated the 
When he was an old man, over fifty, and had | eighty verses from beginning to end; though he 
written his ‘Life of Napoleon,” a French general | had heard it but once, and that years before. 
was very angry at something he said and was; This memory, however, only retained things 
right in saying. This gentleman blustered a which Scott liked. Now the things he liked were, 
good deal, and was expected to challenge Sir! so to speak, in his blood, and inherited from 
Waker to fight a duel. Sir Walter was only too ancestors who had been fighting men, not poets 
pleased. ‘He shall not dishonor the country | or students. 
through my sides,”’ he said; and he chose as: his | 
second a friend of his boyhood. But the particu- 
larly boyish thing about it all was this: Sir | 
Walter had a pair of Napoleon’s own pistols,| On his mother’s side Scott came of the Swintons 
taken after Waterloo, and he meant to fight| and Rutherfords, famous clans among those who 
General Gourgaud with them! | kept the Border against the English in the old 
It never came to a duel. We need not regret| wars. On his father’s side he descended from the | 
that duelling has gone out, but Scott lived when | Scotts of Harden, the most celebrated of men for 
it was the rule. He knew that writing men, | hard riding, hard hitting and a tabit of driving 
book men, have no great reputation for courage, | the cattle of the English inte tne deep den, or | 
and he was disposed to prove that there was, chasm, below Harden Tower. 
nothing of the shirker in him. We need not| One of Scott’s great-great-grandfathers had | 
approve of him for this, but I do not envy the! been caught on a cattle-stealing expedition to | 
acquaintance of the moralist who does not like | Elibank on Tweed, and was offered his choice, to 
him for it. 


and all his life he had no objection to a fight. 


Ready for a Challenge. 








Scott’s hardy Ancestors. 





Scott was feeding unconsciously his great, kind, 
friendly genius, a genius of the open air; manly, 
joyous, in love with the past and its open-handed, 
ungrudging loyalties. 


Not a brilliant Scholar. 


About knights, giants, magicians, ladies, he 
could and did read and remember everything. 
But though it has been absurdly said that he was 
a dunce at school,—which he denies,—it is very 
probable that his masters and teachers did not see 
in Scott, as a boy, the promise of greatness. 

His education was very much broken by his 
lameness, and by some severe illnesses. In his 
class he ‘‘flashed like a meteor’ from the bottom 
to the top and back again, for he knew what none 
of the other boys knew—and what they knew, 
because it was part of their lesson, he probably 
did not always take the trouble to read. 

Latin he learned so as to be able to read it with 
pleasure, and the modern languages he taught 
himself, that he might get at the Italian poetry 
and old French and old German romances. 

And he read all English poetry and every novel, 


| hardest-working clerk there; the swiftest and 
most plodding copyist. 

Not at all given to girls’ society as a boy, Scott 
| fell in love once for all when he did fall in love, 
| and was true his whole life long to the memory 
| of the dead and the lost. + 
| I do not know if boys read his novels and 
| poems in America. Tastes alter; writings of 
eighty years ago come to seem old-fashioned. 
You dwell among other hills, by other streams; 
| you never ‘‘felt the breeze down Yarrow break ;”’ 
| you know not the houses where they treasure a 

lock of Prince Charlie’s hair, and the memory of 
him who honored 


The faith our fathers fought for, 
The kings our fathers knew. 


| There are many years and many. changes 
| between you and the best of all great men, the 
| greatest of all good men. But ‘‘a boy’s a boy for 
| a’ that.” Nothing, I hope, can quite alter youth. 
destroy kindness and courage and modesty and 
true love, deaden the pleasure of adventure or 
| deface the main outlines of men’s and women’s 
| nature. 
| Sol hope that you can enjoy Caddie Headrig. 


be hanged or to marry Elibank’s daughter, | except silly, sentimental novels, which he could | and Dugald Dalgetty, and Di Vernon, and 


As a very little boy he had a pet starling, | ‘““Muckle Mou’d Meg’’—Madge of the big mouth. lay his hands upon. Yet he never learned any | Ivanhoe, as well as you do enjoy, I trust, 


which his grown-up cousin, Scott of Raeburn, | He hesitated long, but at last he married her. | 
cruelly killed. Walter flew at Raeburn’s throat,| They had a large family, one of whom was my 
and could scarcely be dragged off his enemy. | own great-great-grandmother, I am told, a very | 
And so, when.he was an old man, and had | long way back, and another was the ancestor of 
suffered from apoplexy, he leaped out of his! Sir Walter Scott. So we are cousins, almost 


Greek at all, though Greek is the language of the 
greatest writers who have ever lived. It is 
curious to think that Scott, who has more of 
Homer’s spirit than ever any man had, could not 
read a line of Homer in the original tongue. 


Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. For there 
are scenes, I assure you, in their adventures, 
which Sir Walter would have enjoyed as much as 
you. 

But if any boy reads this, and wants to know 
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more of Sir Walter, don’t stop here, at a mere 
article about him. Read Scott, and read Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott—it is in ten volumes—I wish 
it were in twenty—and read Scott’s Journal. 
There, old and ruined, and smitten with deadly 


disease, he is still unbroken; there he is truly | 


great. 


— 


THE PEDANT. 
brimful of beornin 


Bristling with h rnd @ —, and puffed with pride! 

A thousand auth Sore he in vain has read, 

And with their maxims stuffed his 3 empty head; 
And thinks that without Aristotle’s r 

Reason is blind, and common sense a fool. 


Selected. — Boileau. 


see that pedant stride ; 


ee 
For the Companion. 


LIFE ON AN OCEAN TRAMP. 


One Sunday morning not many weeks ago I 
chanced to be crossing the Bay of Biscay in one 
of the largest and most powerful of the Cape mail 
steamships. It was blowing a fresh gale of wind 
out of the northwest, and the seas came rolling up 
out of the hazy offing in tall, frothing ridges, 
whose volume was best to be guessed at by the 
wild and giddy careering of our four-thousand- 
ton steamer. 

I made one of a little group of passengers 
assembled to leeward of the chart-house, where 
we were sheltered from the bleak pouring of the 
blast and the saturation of the flying 
spray. Upon the bridge overhead 
the officer of the watch, gleaming 
like a figure of jet in his black, 
wet oilskins, paced to and fro, with 
nothing but his eyes and nose peer- 
ing out behind the thatch of his 
son’wester and the upturned collar 
of his overall. 

Suddenly he came to a halt di- 
rectly above the spot where we 
stood, and taking a pair of binocu- 
lars from a box affixed to the 
bridge-rail, stared long and fixedly 
at some object on the port beam. 
Then presently replacing the glasses, 
he called down to us: 

“If you want to see a sight, gen- 
tlemen, you should just step round 
and take a look at that ocean tramp 
passing us to windward!” 

In company with two or three 
other men I crossed the deck, nearly 
blinded by the salt rush of the wind, 
and when I had been staring for a 
few moments into the thickness of 
crystalline mist I presently made 
out the shape of a vessel, not above half a mile 
away. The dimness of sight passed when my 
eyes grew accustomed to looking into the gale, | 
and then she stood out plain enough. The spec- 
tacle will long haunt me. 


Glimpse of a “Tramp” at Sea. 


She was a steamer of somewhere about one 


thousand tons in burden, painted black, rigged | 


as a schooner, with a glaring red funnel amid- 
ships. Her free-board, had she floated in smooth 
water, where it would have heen possible to 
determine the height of side, might have shown 
at a couple of feet, not more. The billows rolled 
along her sides as though she were a half-tide 
rock. 

Even whilst I watched her a surge of greater 
altitude than the rest—a very Mont Blanc among 
the liquid snow-peaked Alps around—completely 
submerged the fabric, till nothing showed above 
the glistening surface of foam but the funnel and 
masts; and I held my breath, making sure that 
she was gone. But each successive time up she 
came again, with the green water gushing in 
frothing cascades between her open rails, soaring 
until the rounded shape of her forefoot and twenty 
feet of the keel stood out against the dark and 
stooping sky beyond her. 

It was piteous to watch the struggle of this 
overloaded and feebly-engined steamer when one 
thought of the little company of human beings, 
drenched to the skin and chilled to the marrow, 
who would doubtless be perched up on the flying 
bridge, as the only spot offering anything like 
security ; contrasting with bitter envy the great, 
buoyant shape of our steamer as against their own 
laboring craft; holding on for dear life every 
time she washed through a sea instead of going 
over it; and always praying that the weather 
might not come on any worse. 

This particular vessel was plying in the Bilboa 
iron trade, and belonged to that very large class 
which the sailor calls ocean tramps. The defini- 
tion is a happy one; quite a forecastle felicity, 
indeed. 

It expresses the nature of the craft’s desultory 
career, and at the same time implies a reproach 
upon her general inferiority which, it is to be 
feared, is but too generally justified. 

The term “ocean tramp” is quite a generic one. 
It includes every species of ship, from the little, 
snorting oil-tank of twenty tons up to the vast 
grain cargo boat, capable of carrying wheat 
enough to feed a nation for a week. The expres- 
sion undoubtedly owes its origin to the roving 
employment in which the vessels that it is applied 
to engage. 

The ocean tramp is a kind of nautical free 
lance; a marine footpad, running in no regular 


jo. but picking up a precarious livelihood by | 
wandering from port to port in search of freights. 
You may see her in scores in the docks of Liver- 
pool and the harbor of New York; meet her | 
along the watery highways of the deep, and find 
her penetrating into the remotest seas. 

| I asked myself whilst I stood watching that 
Bilboa iron steamer, ere she vanished in the 
stormy haze shronding the weltering waters of 


lead who go in these ships ? 


One of the officers of my Cape line, cozily 





| paused at the rail near me. I pointed to the 
| tossing tramp, and asked him whether he thought 
it possible, while vessels of that sort remained 
| afloat, that there could ever be any mitigation in 
the hardships and perils of the sailors’ 
He shook his head and answered no. 


Hardships of the Life. 


discomfort and cheerlessness, than life aboard 
such a craft as we were watching, in heavy 
weather. The obligation of prompt despatch is 
always present in a gloomy oppression to the 


he must keep his ship thrashing through it. 





is of sailors in general; 


| skippers of ocean tramps in particular. And 


the bay, What sort of life can it be that the men 


muffled to the throat, came out of the saloon and 


ealling. | 


There could be nothing worse, in the way of | 


mind of the skipper; and blow high or blow low, | 


It is strange how ignorant the land-going public | 
and, perhaps, of the | 


| quoted by such of the English gustee as undertake 
| this class of work for the building of an ocean 
| tramp, machinery included. But what quality of 
craft is sent forth at this rate ? 

Bright paint and polished metal may look all 
| very imposing to the landsman’s eye, but the 
| board of trade surveyor knows that the iron 
plates are brittle; that many of them are fractured 
by the careless punching of rivet holes; that most 
of the girders contain flaws; that the engines are 
| inadequate in power to propel the ship against 
| great stress of weather; that the steam steering- 
gear may be warranted to jam at some critical 
| moment, and the centrifugal pumps to race round 
| without drawing a pint of water from the fast 
| brimming hold. 
| One of the cruellest abuses of the British 
maritime law is the manner in which seamen are 
| treated for refusing to venture their lives in such 
| a fabric as this. 

The mate of an ocean tramp steps into a 
| shipping-yard and calls for a crew to “sign on” 
for a voyage, let us say, from Liverpool to New 
York, in the depth of winter. There is a rush of 
men, all eager to get a ship, and in a minute the 
articles are filled up by a gang of sailors, not one 
among whom has probably ever set eyes upon the 
vessel in which he has undertaken to sail. 

They follow the mate down to the docks, 
bearing their chests and mattresses along with 
them, and step aboard. The craft is probably a 
well-decked steamer, loaded within a plate’s 


in a Gale. 


| being ignorant, it is therefore 
| they should be sympathetic. But, indeed, the 
grievances of this class of seafarers are peculiarly 
great. 

In order to illustrate one hardship of the tramp | 
| captain’s life, let us imagine a case which, 
| although fanciful, shall be no exaggeration, as 
there ought to be no lack of mariners to vouch : 

An ocean tramp hailing, let us say, from 
Cardiff, is chartered to carry a cargo of coals to 
| one of the West India Islands. Her master is a 
| young man, recently married; 
receives his sailing orders, he and his wife fall to 
calculating the number of days he will be away 
from home. ‘The vessel is loaded, and away she 
steams to sea, probably with a dangerous list, 
and her covering-board almost awash. 

On arriving at his destination the captain finds 
orders awaiting him to proceed to Rio, and there 
await further commands. Thus his prospect of 
returning home becomes at once extremely 
indefinite. Coming into the South American 
port, he discovers that he is to load a cargo of 
coffee for the Cape of Good Hope. 
certainly hope that this unlooked for extension of 


and until the hour of his arrival at Cape Town 
lives in happy ignorance of the fact that he is to 
proceed thence to Foochow, and there take up a 
shipment of teas for San Francisco. 

By the time that our imaginary skipper event- 
ually gets back to his wife he will most probably 
have been absent, not six weeks, as he originally 
contemplated, but more than three times the 
number of months. 

The voyages made by some of these ocean 
tramps are indeed extraordinarily zigzag; and | 


ships that have several times performed the circle 


they sailed some few years previously. 

It is otherwise with the regular liners; they 
never diverge from one route, and the length of 
their passages may be calculated almost to a) 
nicety. 


Steamers badly built. 


intimately acquainted with the life of the sea, to 
understand the perils of the tramp steamer. Fore- 


workmanship with which the hulls and engines of 


constructed. 

Competition in the shipbuilding trade has of | 
late ygars been ceaselessly reducing prices, until | 
a figure has been reached which must render it | 
practically impossible to turn out anything else 
than a slop-built structure. From seven to eight 
pounds sterling per ton is about an average price | 





impossible that | 


and when he} 


He may | 


his voyage will not carry him beyond Table Bay, | 


instances might be multiplied in abundance of | 


of the globe before returning to the port whence | 


It needs a sailor, or at all events a man very 


most among these must be reckoned the indifferent | 


the vast proportion of this class of craft are | 


width of the water's edge, with a considerable 
icon over, which is generally attributed to the 


circumstance that the coal in the bunkers wants | 


trimming. 

The newly caught seamen pause and look 
| doubtful. Such a‘ship is not a very promising 
| kind of craft in which to cross the North Atlantic 

| at the most stormy period of the year. But they 
| have “signed on,”’ and it is too late to hesitate ; so 
| aboard they step, and away steams the tramp 
| through the lock, with the dockmaster crying 
cheerfully to the skipper, ‘‘You'’re rather deep, 
captain, but she’ll lighten as she goes!" 

| All goes well for the first few hours of being at 
|sea. Then maybe it comes on to blow; an ugly 
|sea begins to run, and the overloaded vessel 
| exhibits her qualities of unseaworthiness. Com- 
monly, the first disaster to happen is a shift of 
cargo, which keels the ship down on her side. 

The crew clamor to return to the port whence 
they have recently started. The captain grimly 
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those who are 


risks and grievances incurred by 
called upon to go to sea in these often unstable 
and ill-found ships, one may still be forgiven for 
finding them among the most picturesque objects 
of the deep, now that the more romantic days of 
tacks and sheets must be reckoned as a thing of 
the past. 


Herperr Rvssewr. 


-@- —_ 


For the Companion, 


SINGING TO A PANTHER. 


Several years ago, when the winter quarters of 
Barnum’s Menagerie at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
were burned, many of the confined animals were 
loosed, and some escaped into the country. 

One Sunday night, about two weeks afterward, 
I was walking home from prayer-meeting by a 
long, lonely route, partly on the Westfield dike, 
which 1s an embankment parallel to the Westfield 
River, built to hold the overflow in the spring- 
time. The snow was deep nearly everywhere 
except at the top of the dike, where it had been 
blown away. 

I was walking rapidly when I was startled by 
hearing a cry as of a child in distress, at which I 
stopped and listeneda moment. Hearing nothing, 
I started again, but had taken but a few steps 
when I heard the sound again, this time from 
behind me. 

I turned and at first saw nothing, for I was 
looking on the top of the dike; but 
in & moment my eyes rested on 
what looked like a large dog with 
a long, tail, at the foot of 
the dike not far behind me. I was 
thoroughly frightened, for I knew 
in a moment that the animal was 
a wild one, other 
domesticated animal make 
such a cry. 

A few days earlier I had visited 
my grandfather, who lived some 
ten miles away, and he had declared 
that he had heard a “painter’’ for 
some two or three nights previous. 
As he was an old hunter, all except 
one of his neighbors had heeded 
his warnings and carefully housed 
their stock. 

The one who laughed at him lost 
a young calf. Tracks of a strange 
animal and marks of blood showed 
that some beast had taken it away. 
The neighbors then decided that 
grandfather had really heard a 
panther, and that it was one which 
had escaped from Barnum’s show. 

Remembering all this, l wondered what I ought 
todo. I knew enough to walk slowly, for I had 
been told that a wild animal would be more apt 


shaggy 


as no dog or 
would 


| to attack a person who appeared to fear it. 


determines to hold on; not because he would not | 
willingly put back, but because he knows that to | 


do so will probably jeopardize his berth. 
vessel labors frightfully ; the wells become flooded, 
and the sailors, not unnaturally apprehending 
that the steamer will founder, force the skipper to 
put back, in order to preserve their lives. 


Law unfair to the Sailor. 


The 


| until I reached the railroad. 


This is a direct act of insubordination, and | 


| immediately upon the arrival of the ship, whilst 
| their clothes are even yet sodden and their skins 
|raw with the hours of exposure, the crew are 
| given into custody of the police, and brought 
before a magistrate, charged with mutiny. 

They are ordered to return to the ship and | 
again proceed to seain her. They refuse, alleging 
that she is not safe. 
a term in jail about equal to what a villain would 
get for half-killing his wife. 
shipped; away goes the ocean tramp once more, 
|and her name next figures, perhaps, in that side- 


° 
| Vessels.’ 


| Yet we cannot 
kindness of the ocean tramp, too, for she is a 


They are then sentenced to | 


Still I heard that cry every few steps, and 
every time I turned I found the strange animal 
had come nearer to me. 

I was getting more and more frightened. 
“What shall I do?’’ I asked myself, in agony. 
Suddenly the thought flashed through my mind— 
try singing! 

I could get no help by screaming, there 
were no houses within hearing distance, nor any 
person except myself on the dike, which I could 
see for nearly a quarter of a mile in each 
direction. It would be useless for me to run, as 
the creature was certainly swifter than I. 

Try singing! At the thought I began, “Jesus, 


for 


Lover of My Soul,”’ very softly at first, for the 
sound of my own voice frightened me. But I 
soon gained confidence, when I saw that the 
panther was attentive to my voice. Its cry 
ceased. I began to take courage, and walked 
more quickly. 

Ahead of me was the railroad track, which 


crossed the dike and the river. Near that was 
the gas-house, and my home was only a short 
distance farther on. But would I ever reach it? 

I kept singing, first one hymn and then another, 
Then the panther 
was exactly opposite me at the foot of the dike. 
As he passed under the railroad bridge I stopped 
both singing and walking, hoping he would go on 
and leave me; but no—he stopped, looked at me 
fixedly, and again raised that awful cry. 

I began another hymn and walked quickly on, 
| hoping against hope for help. Every step seemed 
a mile; every moment an hour. I was nearly 
home, and yet I was too far away to make a call 
for help heard by my friends. Even in the short 


| distance that lay before me, I might be killed by 


| column of the new spapers devoted to ‘Missing | stealthily 


A fresh crew is | the beast. 


Still I sang, though even as I saw the light in 
the window at home, I found the panther was 
creeping to the top of the dike. My 


| voice faltered and I was ready to despair when, 


but think with a degree of | 


familiar detail of the home waters, picturesque | 


leven in her ugliness. One associates the 
tank, with her pole masts and sloping funnel, 
| thrashing through it tall as a house upon the 
water, her slate and red-colored side exposed to 
the very bend of the bilge—one associates her, 
I say, with many pleasant recollections of the 
| seaside. 

| Of all the craft that crowd the docks, cluster in 
the harbors and swarm upon the rivers, none is 
more familiar than the typical ocean tramp; and 
whilst one may sympathize very acutely with the 


old | 


| hungry, 


almost behind me, sounded the shriek of a 
locomotive whistle. 

For a moment the panther stood still; then 
with another of those awfal cries he bounded 
away over the ice-covered river and disappeared 
among the trees at the foot of Mount Tom, while 
I, thankful for my escape, was at home 
with mother. 

Some weeks afterward a panther, gaunt and 
was captured on the north side of the 
mountain, and I have always believed it to be 
the beast which followed me. Since then I have 
often walked the dike without seeing or hearing 
anything to fear. Mepa Fay. 


soon 
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For the Companion. 


THE SINGER’S TRIUMPH. 


“The greatest triumph of my life ’"’ 
The singer softly said, 
“'T was ina city hospital, 
Beside a fair girl’s bed. 
“They called her ‘Sister Madeline,’ 
An orphan and alone, — 
And ‘Mother sing! oh, mother, sing 
Was her unending moan, 


“The cruel flame had spared her face, 
’T was heavenly to see, 
I took her ice-cold hand in mine, 
And sang, to old ‘Dundee,’ 


**Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at Thy throne of grace 
Let this petition rise.’ 


“The moaning ceased, up into mine 
She lifted eyes that shone 
With something more than mortal love, 
Or beauty’s light, alone. 


“I sang of Heaven’s perfect rest, 
Of Christ, ‘the dying Lamb,’ 
And ‘Rise my soul and stretch thy wings,’ 
To dear old ‘Amsterdam.’ 


“Then ‘Jesus, lover of my soul’— 
The fluttering fingers led 
The tender cadence of the song— 
‘O singer sweet!’ she said. 


“Then, kneeling there, I chanted low 
‘he ‘Gloria’—my eyes 
Were closed, and as a dreamer sees, 
So I saw Paradise. 


“I knew that death was coming fast, 
And kissed her tenderly; — 
The smile her lingering spirit gave 
Was Triumph’s height to me.” 
MARY A. DENISON, 


* 
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For the Companion. 


WHICH? 


A recent writer describes his amusement at 
hearing the comments of the native soldiers in 
India upon the celebration of Queen Victoria's 
birthday. They argued together hotly as to who 
and what ‘‘the queen’’ was: 

“She was a rich white Mem sahib.” 

“She was a negro.” 


“She was one of the gods of the English, who 
| 


had been dead for hundreds of years.” 

“She was,’’ one man suggested, with a flight of 
fancy, ‘‘one of the sacred books which the English 
read in their temples.”’ 


They shrugged their shoulders and rejoiced 


that, whatever she was, she mattered nothing to 
them. And all the while, the English tourist 
observes, they were carrying out in the smallest 
detail her Majesty's work and enforcing her laws. 

There is a singular parallel to the queries of 
these Hindu soldiers in the speculations of many 
thoughtful men of the present time. They fill 
books and reviews with inquiries into the nature 
and mission of Christ. Many a young man sees 
these inquiries, and perhaps is disturbed by them. 

“Christ was a man inspired by God.”’ 

“Christ was not wholly divine.” 

“Christ's teaching is not adapted to the present 
time.” 

And all the while some of these questioners 
build hospitals and asylums, and give schooling 
to the poor, and all of them enforce honesty and 
chastity, and regard for human rights by law. 
In a word, they carry out Christ's work in detail 
day by day, and obey much of His teaching. 

There is no advance in civilization and purity 
of life, let us remember, which is not based upon 


the system of life given to us by the Son of Mary. | 


We cannot find a single true word, and say, ‘This 
is outside of His teaching.”’ 

Which holds the more restful relation to the 
king, the soldier who serves in his court, who 
seeks his face and learns to love him, or the man 
who doubts whether the king really lives, but 
who, nevertheless, is impelled by the drift of 
events to serve him still ? 


* 
+ 





For the Companion. 


HIS FIRST SERMON. 


Charles Jewett, who became a physician and 
one of the most zealous temperance workers of 
our century, was noted, even when a boy, for his 
unfailing energy and good nature. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a farmer, and worked 
cheerily on, through long days and weary nights. 

Before he was fifteen years old, he at one time 
tended coal-pits fourteen nights in succession and 
worked at haying all day. Yet no word of 
complaint ever escaped his lips. 

He had a distinct gift in speech and song- 
making, and when he was but fourteen years old 
he delivered his maiden lecture. The men who 
were employed with him in the coal-pits often 
found the monotony of their evenings very weari- 
some, and one night when they were looking 
about for something to interest them, some remark 
was made about a large beech stump near by. 

“Capital pulpit!’’ said one. ‘It only needs a 
preacher, and we could run a service.”’ 

“And here are Bible and hymn-book,”’ said 
another, who chanced to have a small copy of 
each in his pocket. 

‘©Who'll preach ?”’ cried the first speaker. 

“Charley !’’ answered several voices. 

“Yes, Charley!” was the cry. 


| those scoffing men should not be entertained in 
| quite the manner they had anticipated. 
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Charley hesitated, but was forced to respond, 
and he mounted the stump, with the resolve that 


| He read a hymn, with marked pathos and 
| power, and a few of the men joined in singing it. 
| He announced his text in the words: “And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that | 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.”’ 

Then, availing himself of his home training in 
the Scriptures and the Catechism, he proceeded to | 
explain the passage, and to adapt its meaning to | 
| the every-day life of his hearers. The men were | 
at first surprised; then deeply moved. 

He preached for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
| when he concluded, the men soberly bade one 
| another good night and went each his own way. 
The occurrence was not forgotten, and a different 
air seemed to linger about the camp from that 





|time when a joke had been turned into an 

exhortation. 

| Ee 
EVERY-DAY BEAUTY. 

| The impressiveness of lofty mountains, the 


| grandeur of the boundless sea, few of us fail in 
| some degree to appreciate. We travel in search of 
them; we pause in our work or our pleasure to 
behold and admire. But there are many persons 
who do not live within view of either mountain or 
ocean, and who cannot travel. How many of these 
observe, enjoy and appreciate that other even 
greater glory of nature, which is with them and 
with all of us everywhere and every day? How 
| many of us study and love the sky? 
In a recent article on “John Ruskin at Home,” in 
McClure’s Magazine, the writer states that Ruskin 
' has for many years kept account of the weather in 
his diary, not merely by records of the thermome 
ter, and mention of drought or tempest, snow or 
| sunshine, but by notes with accompanying color 
sketches of the more striking, beautiful or unusual 
aspects of the sky. 


In his beautiful home, Brantwood, on the banks 
of Coniston Water in the lovely lake region of 
England, Ruskin’s first remark to a guest in the 
morning, often eagerly delivered at the moment of 
an early knock at the bedroom door, is commonly: 

“Are you looking out?” 

Indeed, the scene is worth looking out upon, and 
it is no wonder that the hospitable and artistic soul 
of such a host should shrink from allowing a friend 

| to miss the early beauties of dewy lawn and wood- 
| land, shadowy mountains and morning skies 
reflected in so fair a lake. 

Not less than the English Ruskin did the observ- 
ant and poetic American, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
love the sky. He could not depict its exquisite 
| varieties with pencil and brush, but in his verse he 
oo" of it always with rare accuracy as well as 
| charm. 

It was his wise and graceful custom, too, to make 
it a part of the daily enjoyment of his children, as 
it was a part of hisown. He taught tiem to notice 
clouds, mists and rainbows; and when discord or 
fretfulness threatened their play within doors, he 
would often, instead of reprovihg or punishing, 
qaety send the child most grieved or angry out to 
the garden gate, “to look atthe sky,” and bring 
| him word whether it was fair or eee over, and 

which way the wind blew. The child did not 





| America. | 





understand why he was sent, but never failed to 


return after a few moments’ contemplation of the | referrin’ to?” 


heavens with a calmer spirit, as well as with an 
accurate report. 


Even a litthe sky—a strip of blue—holds an 


infinity of changeful beauty for those whom city | 


| walls shut away from the spectacle of the wide 
firmament, unmarred by impertinent chimney-pots 
and the towering intrusiveness of ten and fifteen- 
storied buildings. 

Sometimes, indeed, even ugliness will turn to 
beauty for those who have cheerful eyes to see. 
| The tall, circular chimney of a mill erected against 
| her sky-line quite spoiled the view, one woman 
thought, until she learned to look toward it in the 
early morning, when the machinery was first 
started. 
| It ‘was toward the east, and as the black smoke 
poured forth, and a more delicate plume of white 
steam floated beside it, the sun, rising behind the 


| contrasted wreaths of black and 
them to veritable “trailing clouds of glory” above 
| the sooty summit of the hated mill. 

| If we cannot have what we like, we must like 
what we have. A range of mountains or the 
Atlantic Ocean is no small thing to do without; but 
if we cannot have them, the sky, which is always 
ours, is no small thing, either. Let us make the 
most of it. 


oe 


GERMAN POLICE. 


Prince Bismarck once said in the Reichstag, “We 
Germans fear God and nothing else in the world.” 
An English writer, Mr. W. H. Daw- 
son, quoting this remark, suggests 
that he might truthfully have said, 
“God and the policeman.” To a for- 
eigner no feature of German life is 
more striking than the prominence 
and almost unlimited authority of 
the police. 


States would be entrusted only to a 
court of law; and what seems almost 
equally strange, the greater part of 
these functions are exercised quite 
independently of the local govern- 
ment. 


The minuteness and thoroughness of its work 
| are a constant surprise to the new-comer. The 
liceman not only preserves order in the streets, 
yut exercises “a far-going authority” in private 
| houses. As the writer aw quoted says: 
| “He undertakes the nightly locking of your street 
| door at a sufficiently early hour. He sees that you 
| have your chimney regularly cleaned. At stated 
times he examines your stove, and while he is 
about it, he may inspect a few other matters of 
| domestic economy—your outer locks, your pump- 
handles, your ash-pit doors. 








stroll round the fruit-garden, and spend a profitable 
half-hour in a search for caterpillars.” 

One feature of his activity will strike many 
| readers with favor. “In some places singing and 
| Pave laying with open windows are forbidden, 
and it is a common house-regulation in large towns 





| his hands in apparent amazement. ‘W’y, it’s jess 
| like dis. 





silver, turned | 





| 


“Probably, if it be summer, he will also take a | 


| his powers, an’ it ain’ safe—ob course it ain’.” 


Many of its functions | = — os of bushes and stunted trees. 
, ‘ | There r is cove i 
are such as in England or the United | ae oe nes S Saaeen_ ae 


| ‘in most cases must have crawled, before dying, 


that pianos shall be closed punctually at ten o’clock 
in the evening.” : 

With all the rest, the police look sharply after all 
sellers of food and medicine. A milkman, for 
instance, is driving rapidly along the street. A 

oliceman halts him, and on the spot makes an 
nspection of his wares. If anything wrong is 
discovered, the cans are forthwith emptied into the 
gutter, and the whole affair is published in the 
newspapers. There is no respect of persons, and 
the rule is, ‘prompt and thorough.” 

In the official columns of the newspapers notices 
like this are common: 

“The preparation which is sold by Blank & Co., 
— Street, Berlin a names being given], as the 
‘Universal Cough Mixture,’ consists of [here follows 
alist of the ingredients]. The preparation is sold 
at 7 8d. a bottle, but the real cost, with bottle, is 
liga 


A police force like this must be “a terror to evil- | 
doers,” but probably it would not be popular in | 


<-o- 
For the Companion. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 


O little one, daughter, my dearest, 
With your smiles and your beautiful curls, 
And your laughter, the brightest and clearest, 
) gravest and gayest of girls; 


With your hands that are softer than roses, 
And your lips that are lighter than flowers, 
And that innocent brow that discloses 
A wisdom more lovely than ours ; 


With your locks that encumber, or scatter 
In a thousand mercurial gleams, 

And those feet whose impetuous patter 
I hear and remember in dreams ; 


With your manner of snotheriy duty. 
When you play with your dolls and are wise ; 
With your wonders of speech, and the beauty 
In your little imperious eyes ; 
When I hear you so silverly ringing 
Your welcome from chamber or stair, 
When you run to me, kissing and clinging, 
So radiant, so rosily fair; 
I bend like an ogre above you; 
I bury my face in your curls; 
I fold you, I clasp you, I love you, 
O baby, queen-blossom of girls. | 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


ee 
SIMPLE QUESTION. 


Uncle Eli Johnson, who was the oldest colored 





| resident of a New England town, possessed what | 


he himself called “powers ob expoundin’.”. These | 
powers were exercised on all occasions and in 
many different ways, and had brought their owner | 
no small degree of local celebrity. | 


“W’at does folks mean when dey speaks ob | 
‘lookin’ a gif’ hoss in de mouf,’ Uncle Eli?” asked 
Pompey Leone one day, as he stopped at the old 
man’s wood-shed for a little chat. | 

“W’at does dey | 

mean?” queried Uncle | 

Eli, who usually “tem- 

sorized” a little be- | 

ore making his wise 
replies. 

“Yassuh,” returned 
Pompey. “1 often 
heard folks say as if it 
wa’n’t safe to look a 
gif’ hoss in‘de mouf.” | 

“Well, ob course it | 
ain’, chile; ob course | 
it ain’,” said Uncle 
Eli, whose mind was 
in a condition to work 
rapidly after the short 
respite afforded by 
Pompey’s reiteration. 
“Yo’ see, Pomp, dat ‘gif?’ is jess a condaction, so | 
to speak, ob ‘gifted’; an’ when folks speaks ob a 
‘gifted’ hoss, w’at does yo’ interlocate dey’s | 








Pompey shook his head, overpowered either by 
the question or the remarkable language in which | 
it was couched. 

“Sho, now, chile, am it possible yo’ don’t prejicate 
dat simple notion!” exclaimed the wise one, lifting 


A ‘gifted’ hoss is one dat’s got powers ; 
powers ob r’arin’, powers ob kickin’, powers ob 
conductin’ hisse’f gen’lly. An’ don’ yo’ see, 
chile, dat when folks steps up to dat kind ob a hoss, 
an’ makes as if dey persumpted to look in his 
mouf—w’y, dat hoss he jess nachelly ex’cises ob 


“Yo’ sutt’nly is a mons’ous easy expounder,” 
said Pompey, with gratifying astonishment freely 
displayed in his ebony countenance. 

“Oh, jess middlin’,” said Uncle Eli, waving off 
further commendation with his right hand, in 
which he had grasped the saw, roman! to 
beginning work again; “jess middlin’ easy, dat’s 
all. Any simple ques’ion like dat, ob course I can 
declarify right off; but dey és ques’ions dat would | 
take me a conserble time to adjudicate complete.” 


_ 


ANIMALS’ DYING-PLACES. 


The llama, or guanaco,—otherwise written huan- 
aco,—has been called the South American represen- 
tative of the camel of the East, although in 
appearance it more resembles an antelope. Its 
nature is gregarious. Usually the herds are small, 
but sometimes they number several hundreds. All 
the more remarkable, therefore, is the huanaco’s 
habit of withdrawing from its fellows and seeking 
the dying-place of its kind when it feels death 
approaching. That it has such a habit is perfectly 
well authenticated. Darwin described it almost 
fifty years ago, and more recent observers have 
confirmed his statements. A late writer, Mr. W. 
II. Hudson, says: 

“The best known of these dying or burial places 


are on the banks of the Santa Cruz and Gallegos 
Rivers, where the river valleys are covered with 


the bones of 
countless generations. ‘The animals,’ says Darwin, 
beneath and among the bushes.’ 

“A strange instinct in a creature so preéminently 
social in its habits; a dweller all its life long on the 
open, barren plateaus and mountain-sides!” 

But the llama is not the only animal that with- 
draws from its fellows at the approach of death. 
The horse is another. Here, again, Mr. Hudson is 
a competent witness. 

“It is not uncommon on the Argentine pampas— 
I have on two occasions witnessed it myself—for a 
riding-horse to come home, or to the gate of his 
owner’s house, to die. I am speaking of riding- 
horses that are never doctored, nor treated merci- 
fully; that look on their master as an enemy rather 
than a friend; horses that live out in the open, and 
have to be hunted to the corral or enclosure, or 
roughly captured with a lasso as they run, when 
their services are required. 

“On going out one summer evening, when a boy, 
I saw one of the horses of the establishmentstand- 
ing unsaddled and unbridled leaning his head over 
the gate. I stroked his nose, and then, turning to 
an old native who happened to be near, asked him 
what could be the meaning of such a thing. 

**T think he is going to die,’ he answered; ‘horses 


Ah, sahib, sahib, 
| sahib !”” 
Mohammed Ali 


the poor beast lay dead not twenty yards from the 
ate 


“te had not appeared ill when I stroked his nose 
on the previous evening; but when I saw him lying 
there dead, and remembered the old native’s words, 
it seemed to me as marvellous that a horse should 
act in that way, as if some wild creature—a rhea, 
or a fawn—had come to exhale its last breath at the 
gates of its enemy and constant persecutor, man.” 


+ 
> 





MISSED HIS ONE CHANCE. 


An Englishman, on his first shooting trip in 
India, had put up with his servant, Mohammed 
Ali,—high-sounding names are cheap in that coun 
try,—at “a nameless village of half a dozen huts.” 
All the male population, consisting of nine men 
and boys, turned out cheerfully to beat the jungle 
for him. On the first day, and very near the village, 
he met with an adventure which evidently is never 
recalled without profound sorrow, although he 
tells the story, in “The Shadow of the Pagoda,” 
with some attempt at lightness of spirit. 


Mohammed Ali had posted me in a thicket over 
looking a long, narrow lane of grass, which wound 
like a stream Setween hills clothed in dense jungle. 
My ambush was not ten feet from the opposite 
wall of bush, and I sat there with cocked rifle in 
the breathless expectancy of a novice, with 
Mohammed Ali crouching at my back. I felt his 
warning finger, and straining every nerve, heard 
the deliberate approach of some animal. 

A few moments more and a Jersey cow-like head 
was peering at me over the bushes ten feet away. 
Vaguely I thought of the neighboring village and 
straying kine. For full five seconds that anima! 
and I looked into each other’s eyes, each wondering 
what the other was doing there. Then the head 
vanished. The bam- 
boos crashed before 
the rush of a heavy 
animal in flight, and 
I knew what I had 
not done. 

“Ah, sahib, sahib! 


stood over me, beat- 
ing his hirsute bos 
om with both hands. 
His eyes were full 
of tears. 

“A cow?” I stam. 
mered, feeling very 
small. 

“Cow !” exclaimed 
Mohammed Ali, sit- 
ting down to rock 
himself to and fro 
and bang his breast 
till it sounded like a smothered drum. “Cow, 
sahib! It was atsine! ¢sine/ TSINE! Oh, why did 
you not shoot? It was dead; it was killed! Why a 
sahib, did you not fire?” 

A tsine! I do not think Mohammed Ali’s suffer 
ings were comparable to mine when I learned that 
the visitor was the rarest and finest game beast to 
be shot in the country. And he, like the patient 





| man he is, forgave me on the spot. 


“Never mind, sahib,” he said, rising with a deep 
sigh; “never mind, you shall kill the next one. 
There are many in ints jungle.” 

There may have been; but though we beat and 
tracked all that day, and for many days afterward, 
seldom returning to camp without seeing some 
thing, the something was never a tsine. 


_ <O- — 
QUICK TO OBSERVE. 


People who spend much of their lives out-of 
doors, particularly in the country, sometimes 
develop powers of observation and deduction that 


| seem little short of marvellous to men of indoor 


habits. During the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, 


| when the Archduke Joseph of Austria and his 


corps were retreating before the advance of the 
Prussians, they encamped one day near a Bohe 
mian town, and the archduke was lodged in a 
cottage. 


At about twelve o’clock at night the archduke’s 
adjutant reported that a gipsy soldier wished te 
see him on a matter of importance. 

On being admitted to the archduke’s presence, 
the gipsy announced that the enemy was approach. 
ing, and when asked how he knew, he took the 
archduke to the door, and pointing to several bird. 
flying over a wood at some distance, he said: 

“Birds sleep as well as people, and these bird- 
would not be flying about at this time of night if 
they had not been disturbed. The enemy i- 
marching through the woods, and has frightened 
them.” 

Relying on the gipsy soldier’s knowledge, the 
archduke commanded that an alarm be given iat 
once. An hour later the outposts were fighting 
with the Prussian soldiers. The camp was saved, 
thanks to the quick observation of the gipsy. 

-o- 


ONE MAN’S LUCK. 


Of a former member of the fire department of 
Providence, Rhode Island, who died a short time 
since by his own hand, it was said by the press an: 
by many of the people that “his fortune was hi- 
misfortune.” 

Three years ago this man was a sober and valued 
fireman, earning a good living by a useful life 
Then he drew a “prize” of eight thousand dollar- 
in a lottery. He left the fire department, intendin: 
to “go into business;” but with this unexpected 
and unearned money in his hands, he fell into 
dissipation, and in three years had spent nearly ali 
the money. 

Then, while under the influence of liquor, or 
when recovering from it, he crept into a dark attic 
and cut his throat. 

The doctors said that the wound was not of such « 
character that a strong man need have died from it; 
but this man had so debilitated his system by 
excessive drinking that the loss of much blood 
ended his life. 

Such was the conclusion, therefore, of one man’s 
“good luck” in drawing a lottery prize. There 
have been many cases in the country in which 
similar “luck” has been followed by personi! 
disaster almost if not quite as great. 

—————_<oo— 


A MOMENT OF DOUBT. 


A good many soldiers, North and South, must 
remember moments which will enable them to 
sympathize with the spirit of a question recorded 
in a Southern magazine. 


On a tiresome night march a Florida soldier, 
sleepy and worn out, fell into a ditch by the road 
side. There he lay bemoaning his fate when the 
next regiment came up, and hearing his moan- 
some of the men hastened to his rescue. 

As they stood him on his feet, bedraggled and 
demoralized, he turned to one of them and said: 

“I say, stranger, don’t you think South Carolina 








often come to the house to die.’ And next morning 


was a little hasty ?” 
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For the Companion. 
A MAY SONG. 


Out in the garden where I play 

The cherry-blossoms come in May, 
And make the trees a curious sight, 
All covered o’er with bits of white. 





This morning as I played, a breeze 

Blew all the petals from the trees ; 

So now wherever I may go 

I walk through cherry-blossom snow. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


— =o 


For the Companion. 


GRANDPA'S FIRST DOLLAR. 


Harold and John Conway went every summer 
to visit during July and August at grandpa’s 
farm. The first night they perched themselves | 
on the porch railing, and told grandpa they were | 
ready. 

“Well, what shall it be to-night?’’ said | 
grandpa. | 

Usually when they visited him they asked for | 
some of the old stories, which they loved to hear 
over and over, but to-night Harold had a new 
thought. 

The week before he left home papa’s errand-boy 
at the office had been sick, and Harold had taken | 
his place, and papa had given him a big shining 
dollar for his work. He was very proud of it, 
for it was his first dollar, 
and he had just been won- 
dering if grandpa could 
remember the first dollar 
he ever earned. So he 
asked grandpa. 

Grandpa thought for 
awhile, and then he did 
remember. 

‘Why, yes, I do,” 
he said. ‘Haven't I ever 
told you boys about 
it? Iwas older than you 
are, Harold; it was the 
summer I was fourteen 
years old. The railroad 
was being built into our 
town. 

“They had been at work 
on it for two months, and 
as neither I, nor any of 
the boys I knew, had ever 
seen a railroad, we were 
very much interested. As 
the work went on, coming 
nearer every day, we boys 
took many a long tramp 
to see the work. 

“At last it was com- dy 
pleted almost to our farm, 
and when it reached the 
town, five miles farther 
on, there was to be a 
great excursion to the 
nearest town on the line, 
twenty-five miles away. Half the people around 
the country were going, my father and mother 
and older brother among the rest, and I wanted 
very much to go with them; but the fare was 
a dollar, and dollars were not plenty in those 
days, so it was decided that I must wait until 
some other time. 

“That didn’t suit me, for beside the ride there 
was to be a great jubilee, and a basket dinner, 
and other fine things that boys don’t like to miss. 

“So I said to father, ‘If I can earn a dollar 
before the time, may I go?’ And father said 
yes. 

“I had no idea what to do to earn my dollar. 
There was no work on our own farm, I knew, 
that father would pay me to do. 

“I walked a good many miles that afternoon, 
trying to get work on the neighboring farms; but 
the other boys wanted work, too, and I came 
home tired and discouraged. 

‘“‘Next morning I was out in the potato-field, 
watching my brother as he plowed. The potatoes | 
had been dug some weeks before, and now they 
were beginning the fall plowing. 

“As I walked along, still thinking about that | 
dollar, my brother turned out a potato with the | 
plow. I picked it up and shied it at a blackbird | 
on the fence. In a few minutes he turned out 
another, and another. 

‘Then I knew how I would earn my dollar. 

“My brother told me afterward that I gave one 
shout that made him stop the horse and start | 
after me in fright. He said my feet hardly | 
touched the ground as I ran—my hat flew off and | 
I cleared the fence at one jump. I don’t remember | 
anything about it myself up to the time I got} 
back to the field with some sacks and a bushel 
basket. 

“I never have worked harder in my life than I 
did the next two days, following that plow. 

“The field was a big one, and in many places 
the men who dug the potatoes had not been as 


| rose-tree. 


basket four times. 
any potato escape me. 
up the one I threw at the blackbird. 

“I had four bushels when the field was finished, 
and I berrowed father’s wagon and horses long 
enough to take them to town, where I sold them 
for twenty-five cents a bushel. 

‘When I came home and showed father my 
dollar, he was very much pleased. 
have another dollar as big as that one,’ 

“And I don’t believe I ever have.” 

FANNIE L. BRENT. 


he said. 


-O- - 


For the Companion, 


A COMPROMISE. 


Something had gone wrong with the twins. 

“Why, what is the matter?’ asked grandpa. 
‘Headache? Tumbled out of the swing ?”’ 

“No, grandpa,” sighed Ruthy; ‘“‘but May 
wants red roses in our garden !”’ 

“And Ruthy wants white ones!’ wailed May. 

‘And there isn't room for both,”’ said Ruthy, 
dolefully. 

‘““We must make room,” said grandpa. ‘You 
have a red rose-bush already, haven’t vou? 
Then I can find a place for Ruthy’s white roses.”’ 

So he cut off several branches from the bush 
and stuck on some twigs from grandma's white 
He tied them fast, and then rubbed 
over them some wax which was so sticky that 
when May touched it she could hardly pull her 
little finger away. 

After a time 
the new twigs F 
began to put 
out leaves. 

Graudpe 


For the Companion. 


KITE 


The north wind doth blow, 
But gone is the snow, 

And green is the grass in the hollow. 
Through the blue sky 
Come fluttering by 

Many a robin and swallow. 


Now for the kite! 
Hold the string tight, 
Madly the wind is a-blowing. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


GLADYS IN PARIS. 

“I think this is a very silly city,’ said Gladys, 
severely, the day after she arrived in Paris. 

“They talk like a whole lot of babies. 


would talk American, I'd like them better. And 


*You'll never | 


| careful as they should have been, and I filled my | said that chowet they had grown fast to the | 
You may be sure I didn't let | bush. 
I even went and hunted | and getting taller and taller. 


| 


If they 


I don’t think stoves that look like granddaddy- | 


long-legs and that go round on wheels are nice.”’ 
The man was wheeling a stove into the room as 


| She spoke, and she looked at him reprovingly, but 
| as he could not talk English and she could not | 
| talk French it did not matter much. 


The stoves were funny-looking little boxes, on 


| long legs that ended with little wheels, and when | 


one felt cold, the servants trundled a stove in. 


| great 


Then after the room was warm enough, they | 


wheeled it out again. 

Gladys was homesick, but she felt better after 
they got into their own house. 

“It's very pecooler I think, though,”’ she said, 
“to have your parlor roof run right up-stairs and 
end in a skylight.” 


It’s a salon, Gladys,’ said mamma, “and this 


| parasol. 


| (Again, again). 


| light for his work. 
| bill.’”’ 


They kept on shoving out more leaves | 


Next summer when May’s roses opened their 
bright, crimson lips, there were three long sprays 
of pure white blossoms for Ruthy, too. They 
looked very odd and very pretty growing together 
on the same bush, and people came from a long 
distance to see the “Twin Rose-tree.”” 


NUTS TOC RAG K 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
For the Companion 1 
SEEDS. ANAGRAM. 


Tiny seeds through summer hours 
Grow to leaves and fragrant flowers; 
True and noble thoughts are seeds 
That blossom into noble deeds. 
ANNA M. 


Driving my «««« afield, I chanced to see 
A robin, and bold as he could be; 
Wild hips and seeds and berries were his 

And to his little « « « « he warbled sweet 


: 2. 
CHARADE, 


** *#* 


*“***, 


PRATT. 


—— oe 
A common verb you'll find my jfirst, 
Which beautifully expresses 

What tides may do 

And windmills, too, 

And women (to old dresses). 


LittLe Bessie had been going to school and 
learning about the different races of people. Not | 
long after, she was taken into her mamma’s room 
to see the new baby. After looking at it solemnly | 
she said, ‘It doesn’t seem to be an Ethiopian, but 
it looks some like a Malay.” 


My /ast a tyrant is, accursed 
By those who see most clearly, 
7 ‘hough woman-kind, 
E’en men of mind, 
May sometimes love him 
dearly. 


My whole, the place from 
z ; : the very first 
Pe ont . Frequented most 


at the 















=- Fair 
ght "Twas no nice place to t 
= A : was no nice Pp ace lo be, 
. wy “ There was nothing to see, 


But you saw me each day 
you were there. 
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From A to B: Boastful. 

From 1 to 2: Splitting. 

Base: A check; a com- 
motion; fluent; benedic- 
tions. 


Che 4. 
; FALSE PLURALS. 


Example ;: Singular, food 
for cattle; plural, a dim. 
ness in the atmosphere. 
Singular, hay; plural, 
haze. 


1. Singular, a bird-note; 
plural, a reason. 


2. Singular, a month; 





plural, a grain. 

3. Singular, a division 
of time; plural, to be. 
wilder. 


4. Singular, to meddle; 
plural, 4 treasure. 

5. Singular, a line; plu- 
ral,a favorite flower. 

j 6. Singular, a disturb. 
ance; plural, to waken. 

7. Singular, a cat’s foot; 
plural, a stop. 

8. Singular, a bird’s foot; 
plural, part of a sentence. 

9. Singular, a warm cov.- 
ering; plural, a plant. 

10. Singular, a body of 
water; plural, a woollen 
material. 

11. Singular, a beverage ; 
plural, to urge. 


5. 
MYTHOLOGICAL RIDDLE. 


My first letter is found 
in the name of the goddess of wisdom. 


My second, in the name of the god of music. 
My third, in the name of the god of the sea. 
TIM E ° My fourth, in the name of the god of fire. 
"7 —— in , name of the father of the gods. 
. . ae y sixth, in the name of the god of the woods. 
See how she flies! ; My seventh, in the name of the goddess of hunts- 
Swift through the skies, men. ; ‘ 
, ‘ > My eighth, in the name of the god of thieves. 
Straight to the sun she is going. My ninth, in the name of the queen of the gods. 
My tenth, in the name of the goddess of dawn. 
. My eleventh, in the name of the god of _— 
Now with a nod, My twelfth, in the name of the god of win 


My thirteenth, in the name of the god e the 
lower regions. 

My fourteenth, in the name of the goddess of 
beauty. 

My whole is a famous mountain in Greece, one 
of the haunts of the gods. 


A courtesy so odd, 

To play with his lordship she’s trying. 
No use, little kite, 
You’ve finished your flight, 


Already the wind is a-dying. 6. 
JESSIE B. SHERMAN. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
1, 2, 8. 


I am heard in the sayings of the wise man, 
And am used in the babblings of the fool; 
1, 2, 3, 4. 
In the lowest walks of life, and the highest, 
I am always a thing of ridicule. 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 
Far away in our wild and Western country 
I often rear a bleak and rugged head. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
The hungry one devours me with great relish, 
If I’m spread upon a fresh piece of bread. 
7, 8, 9 
I persistently worry man and dumb beast 
From spring’s warmest days to winter’s cold. 
1, 2, 8, 4 7, 8, 9 
A thing of airy grace and startling beauty, 
I charm every eye that does behold. 


house was built for an artist who liked the sky- | 
They charge for that in the | 


“TI didn’t ever think you had to pay for day- | 
light,”’ said Gladys, rather disgusted, “‘or we | 
might have branged some from Colorado where | 
there’s plenty.”’ 

“Is branged American, French, or a Gladys | 
word ?”* asked mamma, laughing. 

Their house had a little court, and in it Gladys | 
planted American flowers. 
“They look like home and don’t talk silly,’’ she 
said, when the pansies blossomed, and the lily-of- 

the-valley scented the air. 

One day they went to the bird show, and a 
sleepy cockatoo interested Gladys very 
much, so she scratched him on the back with her 
When she stopped, he opened one of | 
sleepily, and said, ‘‘Encore, encore”’ 


5, 6, 









Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Madam. 

2. 1. Illumination. 2. Assassination. 3. 
ylanation. 4. Domination. 5. Denomination. 6. 
nclination. 7. Destination. 8. Alternation. 9%. 
| Coronation. 10. Peregrination. 11. Abomination. 
12, Fascination. 13. Elimination. lM. Machination. 
3. Coal, ridge—Coleridge. 
4. 1. Ventilate. 2. Mistletoe. 
4. Sweet pea. 5. Bolster. 6. 
5. Botany. 

6. Drear, rear, ear; space, pace, ace; spin, pin, 
in (inn). 


Ex. 


his eyes 


“Well, if lever did!’’ said Gladys. ‘Even the | 
birds have forgotten how to talk American.”’ 
And she wondered why mamma laughed. 
L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


8. Blue gentians. 
Isothermal. 
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ADVENTURES. 


The Great Seal of England has had many adven- 


GREAT SEAL’S 


tures. When Richard I. started for Palestine he 
took it with him, and his vice-chancellor, Malchien, 
wore it suspended by a chain round his neck. 


Off Cyprus he fell overboard and was drowned. 
The great seal “went under” with its keeper and 
was lost. The first great seal of Charles I. was 
thrown into the Severn, so that it might not fall 
into the hands of Cromweil’s soldiers. When wilful, 
foolish James II. fled from England, he carried the 
great seal with him and threw it into the Thames, 
thinking that without it William HII. could not 
earry on the government. A fisherman, finding it 
in his net, delivered it to the authorities, and 
William used it till a new seal was made. 


In 1784 thieves broke into Lord Chancellor Thur 
low’s house and stole the great seal, inclosed in a 
bag of leather and another of silk. It was never 
recovered. 

While Lord Chancellor Eldon was residing at his 
country-seat, the house caught fire in the night. 
At the first alarm the chancellor hastened from his 
bedroom and buried the great seal in his garden. 
In the morning he tried in vain to tind where he 
had buried the treasure. By Lady Eldon’s advice 
the maid-servants and gardeners, provided with 
spades, trowels, pokers and old umbrellas, were 
ordered to probe the garden. At last the chancel- 
lor’s mind was relieved by the cry, “Found, my 
lord!” 

The “great seal’ is often mentioned as “the 
seals” because it is made in two parts, the obverse 
and the reverse. Formerly, when a new seal was 
used, the old one was broken into pieces, the 
destruction being a ceremonious act. Phe pieces 
were a perquisite of the chancellor. In modern 
days the ceremony of breaking the old seal con- 
sists in the sovereign’s giving it a gentle blow 
with a hammer. it fs then supposed to be broken, 
and has lost all ite vistas as asymbol of the royal 
authority. The lord chancellor preserves the 
broken seal and hands it down as an heirloom to 
his descendants. 

The breaking of the old seal was the occasion 
of an amicable contest between Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Brougham. When on the accession of 
William IV. a new seal was ordered, Lyndhurst was 
chancellor. When the new seal was finished and 
put to use, Brougham waschancellor. Each claimed 
the old seal as his perquisite. The matter was 
submitted to the king, who, in the presence of the 


Privy Council, said: 
“Well, then, I will judge between you, like 
Solomon: Here, —turning the seal round and round, 


—how do you cry, heads or tails?’ 

“Sir,” said Brougham, “T take the bottom part.” 

The king then ordered each part to be set in a 
silver salver, with the royal arms on one side, and 
en the other the respective arms of Brougham and 
Lyndhurst. These he presented to them. A similar 
diepute arose between Lord Chelmsford and Lord 

Campbell, and Queen Victoria followed the prece- 
dent of William IV. 


a 
HE USED HIS KNIFE. 


In Werner Von Siemens’s “Personal Recollec- 
tions” the famous electrician narrates a Red Sea 
adventure which might have turned out tragically. 
He was laying a cable, and one night was in his 
test-room supervising some part of the work, when 
suddenly he heard loud shouting overhead and 
violent running to and fro. 


The man at the ship’s head, entrusted with the 
continuous soundings, had fallen overboard. As 
the whole deck was well seeees with gas, many of 
the people there could see him in the water, and in 
answer to his lusty cries for help, they threw him 
life-belts, which were —_ every where on board. 

The vessel was stopped, and boats put out, which 
disappeared for an uncomfortably long time in the 
darkness. At last they returned with shouts of 
triumph. 

The man had kept himself afloat by swimming, 
and had been lucky enough not to be seized by any 
of the numerous sharks, which disport themselves 
in the Red Sea, and are said to have a special relish 
for white peo ple, while they rarely molest a black. 
He was trembling violently when brought on board, 
and had his knife still open in his hand. 

On being questioned as to his experience, he said 
that he had been surrounded by sharks, but happil 
had been able to draw his knife and defend himself 
till the boats arrived. 

“We were all shivering at his vivid description of 
his adventure,” says Von Siemens, “when the 
boatswain stepped into the ring and announced to 
the captain that some of his life-belts, which had 
been thrown to the unfortunate man, had been 
recovered, and that several of them showed curious 
signs of having been pierced with a knife.” 

The cold shivers. gave place to good-natured 
laughter. In his fright the man had taken the 
white belts for sharks’ bellies. 


+e _______ 


ONE EXCEPTION. 


It used to be told of General Logan, who was a 
member of Congress at the breaking out of the 
war, that when he saw there was really going to be 
«x fight, he seized a musket, slipped out of Wash- 


‘ington, and walked all the way to Bull Run, where 


he arrived just in time to have a hand in the fray. 


He wore a dress coat, but he stood his ground as 
long as any one. The rout was complete, and the 
next morning, a good deal out of breath, he was 
back at the capital, telling some of his fellow- 
congressmen what he had seen. 

‘Who gave you this account of the fight?” asked 
a member from northern New York, as he joined 
the group. 

“Why, I was there myself,” said Logan. 

The New Yorker was mystified. Apparently he 
had not heard the news. 

“You were there?” 
cars running?” 

“No,” said Logan, 


“Are the 


but 


he exclaimed. 


“the cars aint running, 


every other thing in the State of Virginia is, as near 


as I could make out.’ 


—_— <-o- 


DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

“See those young ones!” exclaimed a little 
six-year-old, looking out of the window to where 
some little girls were playing in the soft mud of 
the gutter. 

“Can’t you say children?” asked her mother, in 
a correcting tone. 

“But they are not, mamma,” said the child. 
“The little girls that go to my kindergarten and 
keep their faces clean are children, but those dirty 
ones are just young ones /” 
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kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
For relieving C oughe, Sere Throat, meen) 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better ‘remedy | 











ean be found than “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” (Adv. 
| 
Agnts BI Y LES ON EASY 
PAY MENTS 
P™& New or2d hand; lowest prices, t 





£4 stock; makers & oldest ah me . 8. 
We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSt. Peoria, IL 


ROSES AND LILACS FREE! 


Send us 10 cents for a Two Months’ Trial Subscription 
to Ingalls’ Maga: zine, and we will send you a beau. 
tiful Colored Study of Roses and Lilacs FREE! 





Address J. F. INC NAS Lynn, Mass., on We 





Send 25 Cents, 
(which will be credited on your 
first order,) for our. 225-page 
= Ontalegue of Yacht and 
2S ——— Boat Fittings. 

L. W. FERDINAND & CO., Boston, Mass. 





ODA and $10.00.FOR BOYS 
KS AND GIRLS. 
Send 2 —- a for 


ae and Printing on $1. oO 
EASTMAN ‘KOb COMP. ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


STAMPS ! 292. fine ——y teria, Cape 
eof G. H., India, Japan, of ete., with 
fine Sti 4 sae, only 10c. . Price 
List fre Agents tear ted at 50 per oom, com, 
STA NDA ARD STAMP CU.,4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 








a : 
Cheap Printing. 
~ #3 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules, Stamp for comnreaee, presses, 
type, pal r, &c., to facto ory. 

sey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


BANKRUPT nd CK OF 


ROWBOATS and CANOES 


from $3 to Send stamp for illustrated pamphlet 
“E.” Tells how to get a good boat for $3.00. Address, 
RACINE BOAT MANUFG. Co., RACINE, Wis. 
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} What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- 
‘ plexion? For it, use POozZONI’s POWDER. 


ALRAP APL Pd _~wwe. owe 


YON & 


EALY, 

roe 'St., Chicago 
Will Mail Bo the ae enlarged 
Catalogue of d ruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
tequired by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains a for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and jor’s Tactics, By- 
Laws, anda Selected List of Band Music. 


SILVER COLLAR BUTTON 


Sent postpaid on receipt of ten 2c. stamps, 
Made entirely of one piece, warranted 
unbreakable, solid sliver--not plated. Long 
orshort shanks. Handsome catalogue free. 


BRILL BROS. 
Men’s Outfitters, 211 Sixth Ave., New York City 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Typ pé (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown 
in cut, » ggeaplote in neat case. Best 
inen Mar Card Printer, ete, 

. Sample post- -paid 
- le. to introduce, with C; atatogee 
000 new articles. CATA LE. 

| Ingersoll & Bre, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


New designs. 
| Artistic effect; 
} Harmonious 

2. . Gree’ 

litt 


money. 100 samples, Ceilings and Borders al atch, 10c. 
am Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 
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BEIDCEFORT -CYCLOMETER, 
Ray 


Price $3.5 By express 25 cents 

extra. or ~4 by all Bicycle Dealers. 
Registers 1,000 miles and re 

or can be set back to zero ai any 

Noiseless, dust proof, water 
A high-grade cyclometer. 
¢ for 28-inch and 30-inch wheels. 

Send for Catalogue of Bicycle 

Sundries,@Gun Implements, etc. 


feeeront GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 


way; _New Yo York. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best golected line of one les at lowest 
Pal es in the U. with instruction: ow to pause. 


»APER HANGERS. show's d have our, Sainple Books. 


8. M. N. KILLEN, e14-c18. 8S. 20th St.. Philadelphia, 



















Invaluable; Gentlemen’s Coats | 
for ‘and Ladies’ ——— 
Ever ybody should have one. They g 
under the Collar and keep it and Front 
of the Coat in perfect shape without but- 
toning. Cannot blow open. Applied and 
removed instantly. ears a lifetime. 
For sale . * Dealers. Post-paid, cents. 
cents per dozen. 
Bullock C. C. 8 Go., 38 Court Sq,, Boston, Mass. 


TRADE _ MARK 


VRS e’ 


COLLARS &CU =< 


Go ' |e 














| SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Stone’s Coat-Collar Spring, | 














| Ake A bead 
DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most qqonomical Collars and Cuffs worn. | 
Try them. You will like the } 
ree well. Fit well. Wear well. | 
cents for a box of Ten collars or Five | 
u | a nd pair of cuffs sent by | 
f } cents, ress, giv ze and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


eer & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 


BrovG CLE 5 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 

el . Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2¢ 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 




















PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind: 


ey First Prize, World’s Fair. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





erful Educator. 
Row 's yo BS Send1 

and receive Specimen Copy, 
centataang > weeds. Regu- 
lar price 2 and 50c. Address, 
F.M.THOMPSON, Danbury,Ct. 


STUDY ELECTRICITY .... 


bys = t comrespemsonce method, Phergne® instruction 
US. Cost moderate. Circular 
pa SCIENTIFIC MACHINIST, 89 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S | 
and at nye IS PLEASANT,, 

fj ray \ ro — qe good times =| —~d 

‘> We teach it quickly, and start our 

. juates in railroad service, Write 

























mi anne. 
Valentine's 1 "s School of Telegraphy, 
ancsville, Wis. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 









The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and peoveumses dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
falling and is sure to 

50 cents and $1, at 


lease. 
ruggists. 


al ancers and Keys nd 
all Electrical Su plies. a 
Sounder Key $i. Com- 
plete outfit ; one cell of battery 
(5x7), one Ib. of blue vitriol, 
one crowfoot zinc, one copper 
= snerection book, for $3 
Send $1 with the order ;bal: 
gone. O0.D. subject to inspection. Write for J ‘atalogues. 
- MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


cents biped name, oF name, townand 
states JS 













Pen and Pencil gettin “Ot Pet printing outfit 
has 110 letters and figures and makes any name, only 13 
ets. AGENTS’ LATEST GOODS. Stamps of ailkinds. 
Rubber Stamp Co., Factory T1, New Haven, Ct. 


“There Are Wheels and Wheels.” The Best Bicycle is 


THE REMINGTON, 


Light sretenn sivens ona oo 





9 patterns, ular weig 
and prices. for handsomely 
lustrated cata hos ue. ent. 





wanted everywher 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 21> Brgndway. 


fork. 


GOOD NEWS 








G1 | Se | 


GREATAMERICAN , . 
rT i To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 
Gold and SilverWatch 





Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps 
Gast ors, Silver Butter, Fruit and 
CakeDishes,SilverTea Sets, Knives, 
Ly eagene. Webster’s Interna- 

ete.,.G as premiums \ with $12, 


Dictionaries 
a $2, 5, $0, $0 wee Wor in Mea cnare address, 
ay AMER 
P. O. Box 289. 1& 33 Vener 4% New York. 


IMPANY 


ra 
} ut 





es. Beauti- | 
sat imported Decorated China Tea | 


| Machines on hand. 


FOUR STYLES, | LADIES’ AND GENTY 


Agents a = om territory 


5MonarchCycle Co. Koy 


CHICAGO,U.S.A. 








Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 

Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. leather 
pons § padded and laced all 
aroun¢ ie wee e +hange in the 
mitt for 





all around - 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE Com- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
and thousands of novelties 


| PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


The 


“ee 








World Typewriter. 


Reduced from $10.00 to $3.75. 





We have less than 100 of these well-known 
When these are gone no 
more €an be had at this low price. Orders 


will be filled in their turn. 


|PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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EST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 


ZED STEEL WIRE. F EROF Sand GATES 
for all purposes. rite for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices. Address, 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 





Farm, Garden, Commeteny, ia 
. Pricesdown. Freight paid. Catal’g. aioe, 
em Woven Wire Fence Co., Chi 


Rail 
Fenc 
McM 





HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED — BIG 

PROFITS BY BUYING DIRECT FR 

US at Factory Prices. / 

{CYCLES all styles; new and k 
mest | makes. Write for elegant 

94 CATALOGUE and join 
our penn of delighted customers. 
Address SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO, 
283 E. Wabash ae Chicago, Ill. 








YOouR 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 









Can you afford 
to Work for 


If so, send to us and 
yay | employment, 
Our book, entitle 

“A FORTUNE 
IN A YEAR,” 


Death 
and Disease 


Are in every drop of impure 
water. The water supply of all 
cities is polluted by sewage and 
surface drainage. 
MCCONNELL 
GERM-PROOF 

WATER FILTER 
Takes out all germs and other 
impurities. It is simple in con- 
struction, compact, easily taken 
care of and inexpensive. Would 
you like to know more about it? 
Your address, please. A postal 
card will do. 


McCONNELL FILTER CO., 
Dep’t K Buffalo, N. Y. 


per week? 
tells all about it. 


Chris: ay 
Co., Arch 
St., Fremont, O. 















POLAR ELECTRIC, 









Not toys but thoroughly 


TELEPHONES SOLD OUTRIGHT, NO RENT. 


Practi 
with Compound Magnet Receiver 


For a Few Dollars you can have a Wire 1 between your Office and Residence. 


cal Sane Telephones fitted 












For Outfit No. 2 (same For lines over 1,000 feet 
as cut) for 300 feet, Business Managers and up to 20 mien ve hm 9 
mend our o. 3 Outfit 
Price $4.75 each end. Factory Supts. find them which has Magneto Call 
An extra Battery (price a boon; they Save Time Bell. 
cents) for each addi- 
tional 300 feet. and Steps. Price $10 each end. 











mR. at 3.25 e end. 





oe extra in each case 25c. per 100 feet. 
r No. 4 ouat for Boys includes 100 feet of wire and forms a practical 

ach Full directions for setting up sent with each sale, 

Each instrument tested before leaving our factory and fully guaranteed. Send 2-c. stamp for descriptive circular. 
BROWN ELECTRIC CO., 160 Summer Street, BOSTON, 


In ordering state length to operate, 





MASS. 





IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer'| 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 
Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
as well. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 

Send 2 cent stamp for beautiful picture cards 
and book. 


THE CHAS. E. — Co., 











“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?”’ 
“Yes, Iam pape7 te. to vay, th Soon the merits 4 HAN- 
fw walk with eas 


SON’S CORN 
HANSON ’S 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; oom by 
| mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y- 

Every box is warranted to eure. 2» OF Money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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CHARGED BY AN 


While elephant-hunting in Bengal, Mr. G. P. 
Sanderson and his two native helpers had a thrilling 
adventure with an enraged “tusker.” Hearing 
sounds of a fierce combat between two male ele- 


ELEPHANT. 


phants, they tried to get in a position where they | 


could witness the fray. Suddenly one of the 
animals dashed through the nullah just ahead of 
them, and, mad with rage and pain, began mowing 
the bamboos down with trunk and tusks, and 
bearing the heaviest part over with his forefeet. 
Mr. Sanderson says: 


An instant later his demeanor changed. He 
backed away and stood like a statue. Now the tip 
of his trunk came slowly round in our direction, 
and I saw that we were discovered to his fine sense 
of smell. Forward went his ears, and up went his 
tail, and in a moment he wheeled round with 
astonishing quickness, — at once into full 
speed, and bore straight down upon us. 

The bamboos by which we were hidden were 
useless as a cover, and would have prevented a 
clear shot, so I stepped out into open ground the 
instant the elephant commenced his charge. I gave 
a shout in the hope of stopping him, which failed. 

I fired when he was about nine paces distant, 
aiming into his curled trunk about one foot below 
the fatal bump between the eyes, as his head was 
held very high. I felt confident of the shot, but 
made a great mistake in not giving him both barrels. 

The smoke for a moment obscured the elephant, 
and I stooped quickly to see where he lay, expecting 
he had fallen dead. Good heavens! he had not 
been even checked, and was upon me! There was 
no time to step either to right or left. His tusks 
came through the smoke—his head being now held 
low—like the cow-catcher of a locomotive, and 1 
had just time to fall flat to avoid being hurled along 
in front of him. 

I fell a little to the right; the next instant down 
came his ponderous forefoot within a few inches 
of my left thigh, and I should have been trodden 
on had I not been quick enough, when I saw the 
forefoot coming, to draw my leg from the sprawling 
position in which I fell. 

As the elephant rushed over me he shrieked, 


which showed that his trunk was uncoiled and that | 


he was in full flight. Had he stopped I should 

have been caught, but the heavy bull 

all the fighting out of him. 
It was as narrow an escape as I ever had. 


_— +o 


INHABITED THATCH. 


The town of Bhangalpore, in India, lies in a low, 
moist valley. There the conservator of forests 
took up his residence when he was reporting on the 
state of some woods in Bengal. 
bungalow in a very dilapidated condition. 
“chut”—a whitewashed ceiling-cloth stretched 
horizontally at the height of the walls, and hiding 
unseemly beams and rafters—was full of holes. 
So also was the thatch, as he knew from the 
patches of blue sky to be seen here and there. 


I sent for the owner of the house, and ordered 
him to make the building thoroughly habitable. 

“Sir,” he replied, “it is the dry season. You 
only want the house for a month or so, and during 
that time there will not be a drop of rain. What 
need is there for repairs?” 

He was plausible, but still I insisted on having 
the oe put to rights. The next day when 
reached the bungalow I found four or five thatchers 
and some servants loitering outside, but not a 
hand’s turn of work had been done. 
was evident that they had not the slightest intention 
of beginning, for one of the thatchers approached 
me with joined hands, and said: 

“You may hang me if you like, sahib, but I 
cannot work at that house.” 

“Why, what is the matter with it?” 
wonderingly. 

“Come and see!” 

Calling the other workmen, who had tied their 
hooked iron tools to the extremities of long 
bamboos, we approached the house, and then, 
standing by the doorways, began cautiously and 
a Eeererety to pull down the chut, or ceiling- 
cloth. 

The sight that met our eyes absolutely beggared 
description. The whole roof, thatch, rafters and 
beams, seemed literally alive with cobras. They 
swarmed in hundreds; hooded crests and angry 
heads hissed at us from every nook and corner. 
On examining the house further we found that the 
walls, made of sun-dried bricks, were completely 
honeycombed with holes and snake-channels; and 


it was evident that the cobras had used the spot for | 


years as a sort of nursery for bringing up their 
young. I am glad to add that, next day, the 
ungalow was burned to the ground. 
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TOOK TO THE WATER. 


A lady who lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, has a 
canary of which she has long been fond, and is 
now both fond and proud. Its cage hangs in a 
room heated by a large coal stove. 


One afternoon, as the story is reported by the St. 
Louis Globe. Democrat, the lady was going out for 
a little while, and as the fire was low she filled the 
stove and opened the draught. She was gone much 
longer than she expected, and when she got back 
the stove was red-hot, and the air of the room was 
like a furnace seven times heated. 

Her first thought was of thecanary. She glanced 
up at the cage. The bird was nowhere in sight, 
and she stepped into a chair, expecting to find the 
little fellow lying on the floor of the cage, dead. 

Instead, to her delight, there he sat in his bath- 
tub, squatting down in the water with nothing out 
but his head; and even that he was ducking at 
short intervals. 
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OLD IRON. 


Prince Bismarck is unlike a great many of the 
world’s men of force in possessing a strong sense 
of humor. He seldom appears in public without 
leaving behind him, as it were, a good joke, not 
infrequently at his own expense. 


During his recent visit to Berlin, in the course of 
which he met on most affectionate terms the 
Emperor William, with whom he had long been at 
variance, a member of the court asked him how he 
had stood the journey. 

“Admirabl y,”’ said the invalid prince. 
mcs Ah,” said the courtier, wishing to flatter him, 

you are indeed a man of iron!” 

' “Iron, eh?” 
— you must admit, has got pretty badly 


et had taken 


He found the | 
The | 


Moreover, it | 


I asked, 


rejoined Bismarck; “well, perhaps; 





“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adr. 





Bicycles—The Best is the Cheapest. The high- 
| est authorities among the riders and dealers of bicycles, 

who know the best and the poorest, and have no interest 

in any of ther except to give their customers the best 

goods at the lowest prices, say that the Lovell Diamond 

Cycle is the best. One dealer says, ‘We will give $1000 in 

coin of any realin for each and every wheel thatis better 
| than the Lovell Diamond '# Model.” When men so 
' well qualified to judge say this they give a stamp of 
approval which will be appreciated by every man and 

woman who is fortunate enough to own or use this 

machine. The J. P. Lovell Arms Company have every 
| facility which money, a thorough knowledge of the 
| business and the greatest skill mechanism can produce 
| to make this wheel (he best in the country. The assort- 
ment of goods offered by this leading firm includes 
| every variety which can possibly be desired by a most 
| exacting and critical public. who can select from the 
| elegant stock offered at their enormous establishments 
at 131 Broad Street and 147 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.,and their goods can also be found in all the leading 
cities of the country and at all the principal stores deal- 
ing in bicycles. They can be bought on easy terms, and 
| are guaranteed to be as represented in every way. If you 
| buy a Lovell wheel you will make no mistake. (Adv. 














School House Flags. 


Reduction in Prices for 
60 Days Only. 





For the next sixty days we will supply 
Schools, G. A. R. Posts, Sons of Veter- 
other U. S. 
Flags with 44 stars, made of the best 
quality of standard bunting, at the follow- 


ans, and organizations, 
’ 


ing reduced prices: 


Reduced from 


Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. 82.75 83.25 
Size 9 ft. x 6 ft. 3.90 5.00 
Size 12 ft. x 7 1-2 ft. 5.75 6.50 
Size 15 ft. x 9 ft. 7.85 9.00 
| Size 20 ft.x 10 ft. 11.75 13.00 
} Size 21 ft.x 12 ft. 13.50 15.00 


| 


We will send sample of material on 


receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


Flags will be shipped by express, 
all charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


For 


Sunburn, 
Ivy Poison, 
Bee Stings, 

Mosquito, 


and other 

Insect Bites, 
Rough, Hard or 
Irritated Skin, 
Chapped Hands, 
Face and Lips, 
PIMPLES, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Ringworm, 
Chafing, 
ITCHING, 
Inflamed and 
Irritated PILES, 
SALT RHEUM, 
ECZEMA 


and the thousand other affections of the Skin, nothing 
has been found its equal. 


| A TRIAL BOTTLE (Full Value) 


| 
| sent post-paid for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any address, 


Price 50 cents at Drugzgists. 
Sent post-paid, @ cents per bottle, from us only. 
































| A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 


4 SPRELLIEAALLELLELE 
AT 
THE 


1) Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


f. Not a tear — Not a cut. 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 


( de by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 
Veena LAS LLLLILLSSLLL LL 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow © skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 
SVSVSSVOVA8OO 


Cycling for Pleasure, 


is healthful. Cycling 
for health is a pleasure. 

The exhilaration of 
wheeling is greatly in- 
creased by the feeling of 


> 





security which goes 
with a 
s 


We guarantee them to 
> rig alogues 
_ ner] Catalogues 
HICKORY WHEEL CO., 

So. Framingham, Mass. 
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“TYRIAN” Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 


Combination 








The word on 


Fountain 
Syringe and 
Hot Water 
Bottle. 


Six Hard Rubber 
Pipes. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. 





If you fail to find it, 
we will send one direct for $2.00. 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a fuli line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


} Our Pamphlet ‘“‘WORTH READING,” Free. 


'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Lung Troubles 


show a tendency toward 
Consumption. A Cough is 
often the beginning. Don’t 
wait until your condition is 
more serious. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
at once. It overcomes all the 
conditions that invite the 
Consumption Germs. Phy- 
| sicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists, 
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and rough counters. 





Sold by the trade generally. 


Descriptive Price-List to any applicant. 
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ou will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep 
tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


| hacer STOCKINGS ? THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. 


stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
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They are the only 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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THE STANDA RD 
“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip™to soil table 
linen. No wires to clog spout, 
No falling off. Nickel-plated, 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Agents 
Wanted. 












The Whole World 
Knows Golumbias, 


They are safe to buy. Agents do not 
always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
sell. Honest men sometimes recommend 
inferior wheels. We have always made the 
highest grade bicycles ie and 
therefore any machine _ Dear- 
ing a Columbia plate 77 E> and 
number is sure &- Ai to be 


only, 
I 


: Bs; 
as Nears. yn 4—— a pa 
wert eA ESI \ 
— “s 4 a ‘ 
Mew . i’ » Pid lf Ba 


— , 

Gao » ” rightasa bicycle can be made. 
Moreover, Columbias are backed by a 
broad, liberal, and reliable guarantee. 

Every intending purchaser of a bicycle 
should see the beautiful illustrated Colum- 
bia catalogue. It is free at our agencies, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





Positively you 
have the genuine 
De Long PATENT 
Hook anv Eye if you 
see on the face and 
back of every card 
the words: 


See that 


hump ?* 
TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 19-98 
Richardson 


& De Long Bros., 


Philadelphia. 
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BICYCLES 





which wear well and are sold at 
fair prices are what you want. 
They are the 


HARTFORDS. 


Better have a CATALOGUE. 


THE HARTFORD CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Victor 
Pneumatic Tire. 


Is the most resilient tire made. This has been 
proved by practical tests on the Victor Resiliometer— 
the only machine ever invented for testing the resil- 
iency of tires. 

At the New York cycle show, 1894, no other tire 
sepitened as many bounds as the Victor Pneumatic 
ire, 





VICTOR RESILIOMETER 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating, not in 
chewing the strings. Wherever tested, Victor Bicycles 
easily prove themselves the ieaders, 

Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, OENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. Wu EN | 


NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
xoquired to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk, 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
ser pttons. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 


be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 


then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


OVERFED CHILDREN. 


Many young children suffer from overfeeding. 
Mothers, eager for their babies to become fat, or 


fearful that their crying may be from hunger, | 


unwittingly feed them too often. 

A child of three months was recently brought to 
a physician because it suffered from colic pains, 
diarrhea and vomiting, and was poorly nourished. 
It appeared that the child had been fed as often as 
it would take food, which was sometimes as 
frequently as once an hour. A proper lengthening 
of the intervals between the feedings, under the 
physician’s advice, was productive of good results. 
Similar cases are not uncommon. 

A child of between six weeks and six months of 
age should not be fed oftener than once in three 
hours. From six months to ten months it should 
not be fed more than six times in the twenty-four 
hours, and at intervals of three hours during the 
daytime. At ten months, five times in the twenty- 
four hours is sufficient for healthy children. 

The stomachs of most children who are too 
frequently fed become irritable and incapable of 
retaining food, while the milk fed in this way by 
the mother becomes so altered as to afford less 
nourishment than it should. 

Other children too frequently fed will continue 
to digest and absorb the excess of food given them, 
and as a consequence will accumulate fat; some- 
times showing the result of overfeeding merely in 
eczematous, or scaly, patches on the cheeks, or 
even over the whole face and head. 

When intestinal disorders result, as in the end 
they surely will, from too frequent feeding, the 
child will be really hungry; the surplus food acting 
as an irritant in the intestines is expelled before 
a sufficient amount for nourishment becomes 
absorbed. The child will then waste away, and if 
such treatment be persisted in,—and if it survives, 
—will surely become a victim to chronic intestinal 
disorders. 

Mothers cannot be too deeply impressed with the 
importance of regular feeding at proper intervals. 
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A DOG’S CAREER. 


Recently there died in Boston, and was “buried 
at sea” with something like funeral honors, a dog 
who had lived a useful life, as well as an extremely 
long one for his kind. His name—a very inappro- 
priate one, for he seems to have been a dog of staid 
habits and serious life—was Sport; and he was 
believed to be twenty-five years old when he died. 

He was known to be more than twenty, for it was 
twenty years ago when he—a large bull-terrier, 
who looked then as if he might be an old dog—was 
found wandering about T Wharf in Boston. He 
seemed to be a friendly fellow, and his appearance 
must have been favorable, for several men who 
belonged to sailing craft tried to coax him aboard 
their vessels, and several storekeepers also offered 
to adopt him. 

He declined the advances of all save the men 
who were in the employ of the Sprague Towboat 
Company, which had an office on the wharf. To 
this concern he steadfastly attached himself, and 
was adopted by the crew of tlfe tugboat Chatterton. 

About half his time he spent on board this tug, 
and the rest of it about the company’s office. It 
was here that he developed his most useful trait. 
About the company’s premises many cans of oil 


were kept, and for this, as well as for other reasons, , 


smoking was forbidden. 
Nevertheless, not infrequently employés of the 


1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 





| tugs and others came smoking about the premises. The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown's Cam- 
Sport early learned what the rule was, and made it phorated Sauponaceous Dentifrice.”” Made only by JoHN 
his business to see that it was not transgressed. | 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Ade. 
Whenever a man entered the oflice with a pipe or | —— ——e a. nome 
a cigar, Sport went at once to him, followed him| FT E LE P H ON CE S 
about watchfully, and if he approached the oil- Jree te any address, A complete feacteptet maneel 

" , j ; 7 m tr, adese Dit construction and operation 0 elephon 
tanks, would seize him by the trousers’ leg, growl- and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
ing at the same time. 


required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 

This always had the effect to stop the smoking. A practical and com- 
Sport was a large terrier, weighing fifty-six pounds, HOM STUDY. riete‘itusiness Coi- 
and as the boatmen said, ‘“‘had a head like an anvil.” cotatiotion PR tng see rates and perfect 
| He never hurt any one, but has been known to give | Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| a smoker a slight pinch in the leg if he did not rs 
| desist from his smoking. Autograph Letters Commending 
| Toward the end of last February Sport took a The 
trip down the harbor on the Chatterton, and when 
the boat returned, went up-stairs into the office, lay 
| down, and died. 

The men placed his body in a stout box, weighted 
with grate bars. A small flag was tacked to the | 
box. Then the tug steamed with the box a distance | 
of ten miles outside the harbor, and there the | ~ 
coffin was slid off the gangplank into the depths of 
the ocean. 

















_ “Crown” 


PIANOS. 


Before buying, get my 
catalogue in which I re- 
| produce many auto- 
' graph letters from 
prominent World’s Fair 
— officials, recommending “Crown” Pianos. Sent free. 
| GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Ilinois. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON REWARDED. 


| As the 22d of February was drawing near, a If y K 
public school teacher, whose pupils are about nine | ou new 


















|or ten years of age, determined to find out how | 
| many of them had ever heard the famous cherry- 
tree story. She herself had been brought up on it, | 
so to speak, but had an idea that it had fallen into | % 
“innocuous desuetude” of late years. She was not Wouldn t You Be Happy - 
surprised, therefore, when only two hands were | . 
raised. Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
“Well, Tom, you may tell it,” said the teacher. | new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
“I don’t know it all,” Tom began, “but George | former sufferers who are happy now. 


Washington never told a lie.” oa a 5 
Here the other boy almost dismembered himself Mention THE COMPANION. 


Where you could be cured of 
Asthma or Hay - Fever 











MAY 17, 1804. 
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The Complexion 
of Youth 


lies 








in a 





Pure, 
Clear | 
Skin. 













Toilet preparations and powders clog the pores 
and are unnatural and injurious. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Complexion Brush 


and SOAP clean and free the pores and create 
. the glow of Perfect Health. 


’ 

It’s Nature’s Way. 
Bailey’s Complexion ~ - - « 2 cs. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush 50 cts. 

Found at high grade dealers in Toilet Goods or 

mailed on receipt of price. 
We send FREE «a Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods. ( 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
‘ BOSTON, MASS. 













in attracting the teacher’s attention, and finally 
| —_ permitted to tell all he knew, which he did 
| thus: 

“When George Washington was a little boy his | 
father gave him a new hatchet, and George went 
| out to chop something. There was a nice young 
| cherry-tree, and George poy into that. hen 

his father saw the tree he called George, and said: 

* ‘George, did you cut that tree?’ 

“*Yes, father, I did; I cannot tell a lie.’ And 
his father gave him a Waterbury watch!” 








TREED BY A MOOSE. 

One cold January day, Mr. Hamilton, who was in | 

the Maine woods as foreman for a lumbering | 

company, went out prospecting for spruce. He | 

prudently left his rifle at the camp, fearing he 
might be tempted to break the game laws. 


While picking his way through a fir thicket he 
was pore! startled by a resounding bellow, and | 
found himself close upon a bull moose. The man | 
lost no time in dodging behind a great birch. | 

For a moment the moose stood still, as if sur- | 
prised, then vented his wrath upon a pile of | 
| heey tops and boughs that lay near, tossing them | 
| about as if they had been a stack of jackstraws. 
| Meanwhile Mr. Hamilton climbed into the birch. 

And there in the bitter cold he was forced to stay 
| for six long hours, while the moose kept wateh 
| below, quite regardless of the cramped muscles | 
| and aching bones of his victim. At last he moved | 
| off, and the foreman ventured down. 

Unless the game commissioners send him a body- 
guard, Mr. Hamilton declares that hereafter he 
shall carry his gun into the woods. 


| 
| 
| 





HARD FOR THE NEIGHBORS. 

During the present financial crisis it is probable 
that a great deal of charity has been as badly mis- 
directed as was that of a charitably disposed young 
woman in Providence, who is noted for her novel 
ways of helping the needy. 

“I have such a pity for these poor street 
musicians!” she said one day. “I pay one old 
Italian forty cents a week regularly. He plays in 
the yard every Thursday afternoon.” 

“But that must be hard. To be always on hand— 














Fall Length Five luches. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 





Ln Sterling Silver Table-Ware. 


The TOWLE 
Strawberry 
Forks. 


What better time to purchase Straw- 
berry Forks than the advent of the 
strawberry season ? 

These novelties of yesterday are neces- 
sities to-day; necessities at least where 
attention is paid to perfect appoint- 
ments and refinement of table service, 
for they are recognized as indispensable 
for daintily partaking of a dainty fruit. 

A Dozen would make a choice Wed- 
ding Present. 


If your dealer does not 
have the special pieces 
you wish, you can learn 
where they are to be 
found by addressing us. 





Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





and the noise must be tedious,” said a somewhat 
nervous friend. } 

“Oh, no,” was the complacent reply; “the maid 
has to attend to that; and as for the music, I don’t fi 
hear it, for Thursday is my afternoon at the club.” 
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was acting as guide fell into ecstasies over the te 















maiden of that city. 


A beautiful new doll had just been given her, and 
‘| as she sat holding it and singing to it, her mother 
noticed that the old one was not in sight. 

“What have you done with Beatrice?” asked the 


Machines left over from last year, 
good as new, that we want to close 
§ outatonce. So long as they last 
i§ we offer them at the low price of 


4 
¢ 
‘e We have a few Boys’ and Girls’ 
5 
4 


mother. 
“I’ve put her away,” answered the little girl. 
“If she saw me loving my new baby it might hurt 4 


Cutlery, Fishing 





a things as they want. 
TELLTALE SHOES. « being the exact cost of mailing. 


Travers—Look here, those shoes you made for § 
me squeak. ‘@ JOHN 
Shoemaker—They always squeak at the end of ‘ 





scene. ‘g o °| 

“Now,” said the Canadian, “you stand before p 
Niagara itself.’ © y - 

“Niagara? aw—Niagara. But, now—aw—tell me, | @7 ° 
yen seem what is er wonderful about it?” J 

“What is there wonderful! Why, it is Niagara!” ‘ 

okie Bat, yon keow, ie. ult woter coning ‘ A National Reputation— Sold in Every State and Territory —No Better Machine [ 
down. Butif it were going up, now!” i Made at any Price— High Grade in Style, Finish and Quality — Latest Improvements — 

« Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every Respect. 
READY TO ACCOMMODATE. @ Bicycle Catalogue Free. 

An exchange tells a story connected with a strike : } ” f 
on the North British Railway, during which much ; c > 5 
difficulty was experienced in finding engineers to P a ? 
keep the necessary trains running. —— r 

One of the substitutes, a young fellow, ran some f | ! 
distance past a station, and then, putting back, ran f > 
— too far the other —- sont P My 

e was preparing to make a third attempt, when 4 yea 

the station agent shouted, to the great amusement ; x GAG N : 

of the passengers: ‘Never mind, Tammas; stay fe 1] > 

where you are! We’ll shift the station.” Q a ‘ j 
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« Semi-Racer, Wt. 23 Ibs. Ladies’ Light Roadster, Wt. 30 Ibs. ? 
REMARKABLY CONSIDERATE. P 

A Cincinnati newspaper reports a striking mani- 5 SPECIAL BARGAIN f SHORT TIME 

festation of amiability on the part of a little § Or a e S 
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(Formerly $35.) 





m ‘ Send ten cents in stamps or money for our LARGE 400-page 

her feelings. b) illustrated Ly of Bicycles, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Skates, 
Y ackle and hundreds of other articles. 

iC With this catalogue any one can sit in their own home and order such 

We guarantee it worth ten times this amount, ten cents 


P. LOVELL ARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. | 
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| The difficulty which certain foreigners have in } 7 

finding anything remarkable in what they see on t 
| this continent is illustrated by a story of an Eng- gf f 
lishman’s visit to Niagara. A Canadian friend who F b 
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These Machines are for Boys and /f 
Girls between eight and fifteen f 
years of age and are richly worth ? 
the original price. Only one Ma- 
chine will be sold to each person. 








thirty days, sir, if the bill isn’t paid —New York 
Herald. 
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For the Companion. 


NOT A FAVORITE. 


“T hear Mis’ Mason’s got back from her sister's 
in California. I’m glad the poor critter got out 
there and back alive. I didn’t calculate she 
would with that boy, Eben, of hers.” 

“I dunno, Joel, but what Eben’s ’bout’s good 
as boys average,’’ responded Mrs. Strike, thought- 
fully. ‘A leetle too active, maybe, but I heard 
his mother tellin’ as how she didn’t know as she 
should have got home at all if it hadn't been for 
Eben sort of standin’ right up for their rights to 
the conductor, who wanted to leave ‘em off 
somewhere out on the plains.” 

“Stand up for their rights replied Mr. 
Strike, ‘“‘that’s just what always ailed every 
Mason I ever knew; they was always standin’ up 
for themselves so well that nobody else never had 
no rights at all, worth mentioning. Now I 
suppose if the truth was known, that conductor 
put up with considerable from Eben; and was 
probably as patient and long-suffering as a dumb 
animal till he found ’twa’n’t no use. Did Mis’ 
Mason mention the reason he wanted to put ’em 
off ?”’ 

“Yes; she said the conductor wasn't polite to 
start with. Eben, he asked little favors of him 
once or twice, that the conductor didn’t pay no 


” 


*tention to; but Mis’ Mason said Eben didn’t | 


care much ‘bout it till they come to the Mohany 
Desert. 

“Seems that trains run pretty slow ‘long there; 
so slow that a good walker can keep right with 
’em.”” Mrs. Strike paused for a moment, and 
then said, ‘“‘Well, I may be wrong, but it doos 
seem as if that conductor must have been mean- 
spirited. 
up so long in the cars; so seein’ how slow the 
train was a-goin’, he just stepped off and walked 
*long side. 

“Pretty soon the train picked up a little, and 
Mis’ Mason heard Eben yelling, ‘Ma! ma!’ and 
she looked out of the window and saw he was 
pretty near left. She took right hold of the bell- 
rope and they had to stop; but the conductor 
made considerable talk *bout it, seemed to think 
Eben was to blame, and got Mis’ Mason pretty 
well riled. 

‘‘But she said she didn’t mind that so much as 
she did the time they stopped at a little place, 
sort of a village, and the conductor told ’em the 
train wouldn’t start for ten minutes; so Mis’ 
Mason and Eben thought they'd go somewheres 
and get some milk. 

“She says they wa’n't gone over fifteen minutes, 
an’ when they got back that conductor was just 
ravin’. 
hadn’t had to hold the train to wait for an express 
to go by. 
to him, and the conductor didn’t make no 
answer. I think myself he didn’t try to make 
the journey very pleasant for ’em.”’ 

“Land! I s’pose he see just the kind of folks 
they was, and didn’t waste no words with em,” 
said Mr. Strike. ‘I calculate that Eben lotted 
on havin’ the train stop whenever he thought he 
wanted to take a walk or get a drink of milk. If 
that conductor had known ’em as well as the 
Stage-driver here does, I guess he'd ’a’ tied a 
string right to Eben and kept a hold of it till he 
got him to the station. For my part, I feel sorry 
for anybody that had to ride in the car with him, 
let alone conduct him.” 

‘‘Well, maybe you’re right, Joel. I s’pose not 
bein’ acquainted with Eben's folks, the conductor 
didn’t feel to favor him none.” 

ALICE TURNER. 
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PROFITABLE HUMILITY. 


Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, the famous French painter 
of animals, has long been in the habit of wearing, 
when at work, a man’s costume. This dress 
Sreatly facilitates her work in the country in 
sketching animals and tramping abroad in search 
of subjects, and the privilege of wearing it without 
criticism is generously accorded to her, as a 
person of genius, by the French people. 


On one occasion, in her earlier years, Mlle. 
Bonheur was walking along a country road 
dressed in the blouse and straw hat of a peasant. 
A cattle-dealer, coming along, took her for 2 
young farmer, and, desiring to go into an inn, 
commanded her somewhat sharply to look after 
his cattle while he was within. 

“I'll give you a few sous if you look after them 
well,” said he. 

Mile. Bonheur made no objection, and took up 
her post as a cowboy. The dealer had no sooner 
disappeared than she sat down, took out her 
sketching materials, and began to sketch the cat- 
tle, which were remarkably fine and picturesque 
animals. 

The cattleman was gone a long time. When 
he returned he looked with curiosity at Mlle. 
Bonheur’s sketch. 

“‘What are yc up to, boy,” said he; “making 
& sign ?” 

“‘Yes—that’s just it,”’ 
will be my sign.” 

She had completed the sketch for her famous 
picture, entitled «A Herd of Cattle on the Road,” 
which won her some thousands of francs as well 
88 much fame. 





said Rosa Bonheur, ‘it 


Eben was kinder tired of being cooped | 


| words examined. 





Said they might have been left if he | 


Mis’ Mason said Eben talked right up | 








12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
jiature copies and return your Bet. 
HOTO COPYING CO., Norkistown, Pa. 





DAY’S 
Send a postal card for circular 
of our new steel extension 
RTISTIC MODEL DRAPING FORM. 
ade to order One’s Exact Size. 
With this Form, Dress Fitting 
is a pleasure. “Invaluable,” “Perfectly satisfactory.” 
S. N. UFFoRD & SON, 12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 





Writers Seeking a Publisher. 


We find one for you. We secure for you a reading of 
your manuscript and furnish an opinion of the merits 
and faults of your effort. Manuscripts 100 to 100,000 
If your work has been “declined 
with thanks” don’t despair but write us. Send stamp 
for prospectus, which gives directions and terms. 


OLD SOUTH LITERARY AGENCY 
9 Bosworth Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


If you are going, write us for infor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hamburg, 
Netheriands,Frenchor any other line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rates. 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 
BICYCLES. WATCHES. CAMERAS. RINGS. 
GUNS. PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 

For Slight Service Rendered. 

Our 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CoO., 

Tea Importers, 

192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Half Lb. Coffee FREE! 


With every order fora 


“(jem” Coffee Pot. 


Saves 40 per cent.in coffee used. 
Only one minute required. 

















Prices: 1 qt., 1.15; 2 at., 
81.35; 3 at., 1.50. Heavily 
nickel- plated. Sent express 


prepaid on receipt of price. 
Exclusive territory to Agents. 


Send for circular. 
7000 Retailed in Boston in the Past Six Months. 
Cc. H. HUXFORD, 112 Pearl Street, Boston. 





~The Modern Nursing Bottle, 


“CLEANFONT,” 


Automatic Vent. Free Flow. Per- 

fectly Clean. Preventive of Colic. 

No mother should be without It. 
All Druggists, 35 cents. 


nz seb. STAMMERERS ft emout st. Boston. | 


AND 
Send us 7% cents and we will forward 


GIRLS one dozen packages express paid. | 


GEO. S. SAUNDERS & CO., 155 Washington St., Boston. 





| Earn Money by selling your neighbors 


10c. Packages of MT. EAGLE TRIPOLI | 


For Polishing Brass, Silver, Glass, &c. 








SABA SBA BABA LDS PSHE, 


A Nursing Bottle. 


How important in many families! How 
convenient and handy to feed the “‘Dear Little 
Ones,” and how very important it is to have 
this nursing bottle clean and sweet for the 
food! Every mother or nurse realizes this 
fact, m order to have the child enjoy 
good health. 

SAVENA is the only preparation that will 
thoroughly cleanse and leave the nursing 
bottle perfectly sweet and ready for the food 
which is the life of the child. Read testi- 
monial below. 


Sweet and Clean. 


I have used SAVENA Washing Powder 
quite six years, and there is no washing pow- 
der or soap that will make the clothes wash 
so white and smell so sweet. I first used it 
to clean a nursing bottle which I was using 
for my little boy. I was surprised to see how 
clean and sweet it left the bottle. Always, 
after using other washing powders, they left 
particles of powder and grimy inside the 
bottle. I have always recommended 
SAVENA for that one purpose above all its 
other virtues. Mrs. H. T. FANTOM, 

Box 252, Rockland, Mass. 


Saves Hard Work. 


ALBABA 


e 


NMOABABABABSA SA, 


NMEA. BABA PSA SA SA SBASASBSASA SAD. BA.8% 


‘ 
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9 

Your SAVENA Washing Powder is the { 

best Iever used. It takes the dirt and stains y 
out of the clothes without any trouble. It +> 
saves a great deal of rubbing and hard work. 9 

I have used it for three or four years. c 

4 Mrs. H: BURLINGAME, 9 
£ No. 138 Union St., Westfield, Mass. Cc 
‘ —_—_— 9 
(© A Useful Present in Each Package. {¢ 
9 Also 100 PREMIUMS to Select From. 9 
«€ SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. (C 


CASA SACASA ERIE PIEPER 
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dreading to “GO AT IT.” 


astonishing rapidity. 
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Every woman knows what hard work house-cleaning is, and how she puts it off, 
**Best on Earth’? and ON DIRT—that’s the story about 
TUXEDO WASHING POWDER—CLEANS and brightens every- 
thing about the house—paint, floors, windows, pans, glassware—with 
DIRT disappears as soon as TUXEDO touches it. 


lf your Grocer does not keep TUXEDO WASHING POWDER send us 
his name and we will send you a beautiful picture for your trouble. 


Ee TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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DIRT. P owde _f BACK. | 
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Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twenty-One Million People 
/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 
( 7 Om S 


a” , 














Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


rocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 


If you can find a 


Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
fromthese common ailments’ 







Nervous Headache, PAS 
Sick Headache, ( ae 
Neuralgia. KAY ; 
Aus 





in 
yro-Febrin “f 
TABLETS. bee 
ree] 
Perfectly Harmless. A” 
Contain no opiates— Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 2c. per box. & boxes $1.00. 
Samples for the asking. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
W ress Shingles & Clapboards. 
yp Doors and Finish. 


More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 
Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and ) 
its Uses." No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A, T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 
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Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


S.R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





DRINK 





strengthening to the stomach and general sys 


ficial means of any kind. 
of fresh fruit are well known. 
of the best fruits; an acid 


AT THE SODA 


known to be 
tem, whereas the so-called acid phosphates are oftentimes injurious. 


QUEEN 
SHERBET 


FOUNTAIN. 


A delicious beverage made from Pure Fruit Juice without arti- 
The refreshing and invigorating properties 


“Queen Sherbet’’ is a combination 
beneficial to health and 


Try “Queen Sherbet” 


when suffering from fatigue caused by hot weather, overwork or play. 


Sold in bottles for home use in flavoring lemonade, etc. 


Excellent to take with you on picnic parties or in travelling. 
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W. P. SHELDON, 


~ >= 


Any person sending the name and address of a Dealer who does not keep ‘“‘QUEEN SHERBET,”’’ 
accompanied by four cents in stamps to pay postage, will ; 


~~ 


370 Main Street, 


receive a SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 







MALDEN, MASS. 
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We are advertised by our loving friends, 
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HAROLD, EARLE, and LAWRENCE HOWES, Willimantic, Conn. 


Mellinskood 


children everywhere are our best advertisement:— with their 
sound bodes, straight limbs, plump cheeks, bright eyes, and fresh, 
clear faces they are the highest types of healthy, happy childhood. 


Virginia Dap Murserp, 632 E. 5th Street, Mew Bork, 32. B. 
THE Do.iper—GoopaLE Company, Proprietors of Mellin’s Food, Boston, Mass. April 12, 1894. 
Dear Sirs,— From my experience with Mellin’s Food in the Day Nursery at the World’s Fair, where I fed four thousand babies with it 
without a single case of sickness or trouble of any kind, I have come to look upon Mellin’s Food as a reliable and never-failing resource in my 





i 





work, Since my return from Chicago last November, I have used Mellin’s Food with the same certainty and success in the Virginia Day Nursery | 


for feeding the many babies that are brought here every day. These babies are as a rule the children of the poorest people in New York City 
and when brought here are, almost without exception, weak, sickly and unhealthy, having never been properly fed or sufficiently nourished. After 
they have been fed on Mellin’s Food here at the Nursery, they soon develop into sound, healthy babies. I feel it my duty to make known to all 
who are carrying the responsibility of the health, yes, the lives of these little ones, whether in Day Nurseries or in their own homes, that I have 
found that Mellin’s Food will nourish, strengthen and sustain the babies fed with it. Sincerely yours, (Miss) MARJORY HALL. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers sent Sree on application. Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 








